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Eastern Successes in Sheep Raising 


In the early fall of 1888 I bought a ficck 
of old Merino ewes for $2 a head, writes 
L. A. Tucker of Crawford county, Pa. After 
getting them home, 1 sold to neighbors in 
small lots all but eight, and as I always 
allowed the purchaser his choice, I had left 
only the culls from a flock of 50. With these 
eight culls from a flock of old, wornout 
sheep I‘-commenced the sheep business and 
have continued with it in a small way ever 
since. The first ram I placed with these 
ewes was a thoroughbred Southdown, which 
cost me $10. I kept him two years, then 
sold him and procured ancther of the same 
breed which I also kept two years. The third 
ram was a Shropshire. In two years he was 
followed with a Hampshire, then another 
Shropshire, and since then all rams have 
been Hampshires, but always thoroughbreds, 
and kept only two years. 

Each year I have sold a few ewes and all 
the lambs except enough of the best ewe 
lambs to make the desired number required 
in the flock the next season. The size of the 
flock has varied, but has not been above 20 
more than twice during 15 years, and one 
year I had only six ewes, the lowest number 
up to the present time. I have endeavored 
to have the lambs come as early as possible 
and have succeeded in that direction fairly 
well. The lambs have always been sold at 
our barn door to city hucksters, and the 
surplus ewes to farmers for breeding pur- 
poses. During late years one buyer has 
taken all surplus lambs, paying 10 cents a 
pound, live weight, for all ready before or 
for the easter market, and 18 cents a pound 
dressed weight, for all taken after easter. 
In late years my surplus ewes have never 
brought less than $5 each, and I have al- 
Ways selected my own first, leaving the culls 
for the buyer, and yet some of the buyers 
have been the best farmers in this vicinity. 

One fall I sold all my ewes and ewe lambs 
except four full sisters, two pairs of twins, 
one pair being yearlings and the other pair 
lambs. The following spring the yearlings 
sheared nine pounds of wool each, and they 
were a splendid foundation for another flock 
of sheep. If I were to commence again to 
build up a flock of sheep, I do not know 
how I would better the plan I have followed, 
except by getting a better grade of Merino 
ewes for the beginning. During recent years 
my sheep have been the subject of much 
comment, both by neighbors and strangers 
passing my pasture. 

I attribute my success to a strict observ- 
ance of the following three rules: I have 
always used a thoroughbred ram; I have 
never inbred, and I have kept the best lambs 
for breeding purposes. In summer my sheep 
have plenty of range and in winter their 
roughage, before lambing, has been straw or 
my poorest hay, and often weeds and briers 
gathered from fence corners or on waste 
land. Their grain is always oats, if I can 
spare this cereal, if not, bran or buckwheat 
or both with oilmeal. My small potatoes are 
generally fed to the sheep. For fattening 
lambs I have never found anything equal 
to buckwheat with a little oilmeal or bran. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CANADIAN SOUTHDOWN 


The accompanying illustration shows a Southdown lamb 
owned by Sir George Drummond of Canada. It was a prize 
winner at many shows, being compact, broad in the back, well 
fleeced and with a good leg of mutton. The first prize ribbon 
in Southdown fat sheep, at Chieago International last week went 
to Sir George Drummond of Quebec, and the second to Telfer 
Brothers of Ontario. Canadian sheep breeders keep well at 
the front in their specialties. 
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For All ET 
; Farm Building 


get way back in the Seventies, 

progressive farmers and stockmen 
all over the United States and Canada have 
used Carry’s Roortna and endorsed it as the 
very best protection against heat, cold, and the 
ravages of rain, wind, sun and fire, 


CAREYS "2? ROOFING,” 
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should not be confused with the many Inferior composition : ZA 
roofings on the market, Carey’s is the only composition roof- : M a 

ing applied as easily in winter as in summer, since it is flexible e's ls 
‘In thecoldest weather, requiring no heating. It is adapted to La - 


flat or steep surfaces, and may be applied over old shingle or 
metal roofs, without removing same, 





Carrr's K is posed of our all-wool felt, our hi 
tempered Asphalt Compound, best burlap and our fire-proof pn ns 4 
No other roofing has the feature of Carey's Patent Lap, which covers 
tnsight!y nail-heads, and insures a neat, smooth, water-proof, wind- 
proof union of sheet to sheet and roofing to roof-board. 


frolgh rates Write Rar PREG Sathana book, 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFQ. CO. (Est. 1873) 
25 Wayne Ave, Cincinnati, O. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS 


se Firs Wed'and Fire Brick. Ch 








DRILLING & 


Well verter wists 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
Loomis MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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THE BOOK OF 


ALFALF 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a 
Forage and Fertilizer. By F. D. COBURN, 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture. 


HE appearance of F. D. Coburn’s little book on Alfalfa, a few years since, has been a com- 
lete revelation to thousands of farmers throughout the country and the increasing demand 
or stil! more information on the subject has induced the author to prepare the present 

volume, which is, by far, the most authoritative, complete and yaluable work on this forage 
crop ever published. : = 

One of the most important movements which has occurred in American agriculture is the 

general introduction of alfalfa as a hay and 
pasture crop. While formerly it was consid- 
ered that alfalfa could be grown profitably 
only in the irrigation sections of the country, 
the acreage devoted to this crop is rapidly 
increasing everywhere. Recent experiments 
have shown that alfalfa has a much wider 
usefulness than has hitherto been supposed 
and good crops are now grown in almost every 
state. No forage plant has ever been intro- 
duced and successfull cultivated in the 
United States possessed of the general ex- 
celience of alfalfa. 

The introduction of this plant into North 
America, although kriown in the Old World 
hundreds of years Before Christ, occurred 
only during the last century, yet it is probably 
receiving more attention than any other crop. 
When once well established it continues fo 
produce good crops for an alnfost indefinite 
number of years. The author thoroughly 
believes in alfalfa, he bélieves in it for the 
big farmer has a profit bringer in the form of 
hay,or condensed into beef, pork, mutton, or 
products of the cow; but he has a still more 
abiding faith in it as a mainstay of the small 
farmer, for feed for all his live stock and 
for maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

The treatment of the whole subject is in 
the author’s usual clear and admirable style 
as will be seen from the following conden 
table of contents: 








, History, Description, Varieties and Habits XIV. Alfalfa Horses and Mules 
hi Universality of Alfalfa XV. Alfalfa for Sheep- Raising 
ll. Yields, and Comparisons with Other Crops XVI. Alfalfa for Bees 
Iv. Seed and Seed Selection XVII. Alfalfa for Poultry . 
Vv. Soil and Seeding XVIIL Alfalfa for Food preparation 
VI. Cultivation XIX. Alfalfa for Town and City 
VII, Harvesting XX. Alfalfa for Crop Rotation 
VIL ss Stori XXI._ Nitro-Culture 
Ix. Pasturing and Soiling XXII. Alfalfa as a Commercial Factor 
x. Alfaifa as a Feed Stuff XXIII, 'The Enemies of Alfalfa 

XXIV, Difficulties and Discouragements 


xi Ante — ho Ds XXV. Alfalfa in the 
Ei. Alfalfa. for Swine id XXVI. Practical Experiences with Alfalfa 


Profusely Dlustrated with about 30 full page plates of fine, clear photographs, 
61-2 x9 inches. 336 pages. Cloth. Price $2.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Potato Starch Output and Consumption 


According to general reports, the 
potato starch output in many impor- 
tant sections this fall is rather under 
than in excess of an average outturn. 
Writing this journal, Pres R. W. Akin 
of the Minnesota starch company says: 
“There are 16 starch factories in this 
state, 11 of which were operated in 
part this season. All these factories 
are located within 50 miles of Minne- 
apolis in a section known as the po- 
tato belt. In my opinion, the -en- 
tire Minnesota output of starch for 
1906 will not exceed 900 tons. This 
is the smallest make in years, and 
may be compared with 2000 tons in 
1905 and 6200 tons in 1904. 

“Last year at this time there were 
about 2500 tons of old starch on hand, 
which had a tendency to keep down 
prices. This fall practically all olé 
starch has been disposed of. Minne- 
sota farmers generally receive 18 to 
25 cents per 100 pounds for small 
potatoes delivered at factories, They 
rarely get more except in years when 
table potatoes are cheaper, and farm- 
ers deliver to factories what is called 
the field run. This year’s crop, while 
not as large as some seasons, shows 
fewer culls, hence a larger percent- 
age of merchantable potatoes.” 

According to Eustis Pennock & Com- 
pany of Boston, who claim to handle 
the bulk of the potato starch produced 
fn this country, consumption of po- 
tato starch in the United States last 
year was 14,000 to 15,000 tons. That 
firm estimates the 1906 output for the 
state of Maine, a dominant factor in 
the potato starch industry, at 7800 
tons. “At one time, we expected a 
light outurn, and believed the make 
in Maine would not exceed 5000 tons,” 
they report to American Agriculturist, 
“but recent figures show some en- 
largement over former estimates. Of 
course, even the latter estimate is sub- 
ject to change, as there are many po- 
tatoes stored in barns and sheds, and 
if tubers get chilled they will probably 
be sent to factories rather than to 
market. There was but little old 
starch carried over from last season, 
and our advices indicate that the 
make in the west will be very small.” 

This journal is in receipt-of many 
reports from various potato starch 
factories in Maine, most of which are 
now through grinding for the season, 
Aroostook county, the banner potato 
producing section of the entire United 
States, in full years turns out 7000 to 
8000 tons of potato starch. This year, 
farmers in that section have received 
40 to 50 cents per barrel at starch 
factories. The uniformity in prices 
given by the different factories there 
has led some farmers to believe that 
the latter are working in unison, and 
many growers are bitterly complaining 
about what they claim is dictation of 
prices on the part of “trust factories.” 
Prices paid in Maine for starch pota- 
toes this year ranged 5 to 10 centg per 
barrel more than last fall. 
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Alcohol and Denaturing is the title 
of the most complete book on this sub- 
ject that we have seen. Written by 
F. B. Wright, it is a practical hand- 
book on the distillation of alcohol 
from farm _ products, including the 
process of malting, fermenting and 
distilling alcohol from grain, beets, po- 
tatoes, molasses, etc. It also contains 
chapters on denaturing alcohol for 
use in farm engines, heating, lighting, 
ete. In fact the book answers all the 
questions in a practical way, that usu- 
ally arise in respect to the act passed 
by congress removing the internal 
revenue tax on denatured alcohol. 
Bound in cloth, well illustrated, 194 
pages. Sent postpaid for $1 (net) by 
eg Judd Company, 439 Lafayette 
St, . 








Fat Ewes in the breeding flock 
should be avoided. They should have 
enough feed to be perfectly healthy, 
thrifty and in good flesh, but in no in- 
stance should they put on superfluous 
fat. As lambing time approaches, in- 
crease the amount of grain. 





What Do You 
Think of This? 


During the past year 15 farmers of 
County, Colo., have asked for our catalog about 


Electric Stee! Wheels 
Electric Handy Wagon 


Up to date 14 of them have purchased either 
Wagon or a set of wheeler 
that mean anything? 
It proves that we have a reasonable proposi- 
We say the ed, steel 












wheels will save you more labor and make you 
more money in a year than any other thing y.u 
could putupon the farm. Several hundred thous 
and —— who Rave tuted them say the same 
thing. every test they prove 

to be the best. The spokes are 

anited with hub selfd, can’t work 
loose. Your money back if they 
do, ees ee to take our 
word forit. Send for our book; 
read what others say and aed 


own judg r is 
sent free for the asking. 


Electric Wheel Co. 


FENCE 


Closely Woven. Can not fag, 
Every wire and every twist is 

te all other Wires and 
ll height of the fence, 






























to farmer. freight 
paid, at lowest factory price, 
@ telis how Wire 
Amy al peep anivenized-— 
some is good and some is 
Bed. Its brimful of fence facta. 
ou Should have this informs 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Frea 
: NM BROS, 
Box 203 wuncie, INDIANA. 


Steel Roofing, $1.50 Per 100 Sq. Ft, 


6w, painted both sides, most durable 
and economica) roof covering for Houses, 
Barns, Sheds etc. FREIGHT PAID TO 
ALi POINTS EAST OF COLORADO, 




















except Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Texas. Prices to other points on appli- 
cation. At this price, we furnish our 
No. 15 Fiat Sheets, 2 ft-x2 ft. At $1.60, we furnish the 


far- 
nee 
Qe 


same in corrugated like illustration. We can a 
nish this roofing in 6 ft. and 8 ft. lengths at an ecve 
of 25c per square. Ask for our FREE I)lustr i 
Page Catalog No. B. F. 25 on Lomber, Roofing. \\ 
Fencin, Hardware, Furniture, Clothing and Gener 
Stocks from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. We ght 
the Fifty Million Dollar St. Lonis World's Fair 
Chicago House 







Wrecking Co., 36th & Iron Sts., Chicage 


BROWN Uffeichr: 
HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 








ROST WIRE FENCE (0., 
Drake & Co., 29 Brosd- 








iFENGE traces 
Made of Carbon coiled wire. We 






Bell direct to user at 

on 30 days free trie 
Catalog shows 

ts of farm and pou!try 

direct, Write today 








>RING FENCE CO 
. a INDIANA. 








Delicious. et~ -%k Bro's, Louisianz. "7 


TREES ARE FAMOUS 

poves stameet: are penptes 
everywhere t Ss grown, r 

Catalog of supers fruits— Black Ben. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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HOME 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Usefvl, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’ —Washington. 
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PREPARING SWINE FOR MARKET 
D. G. COYNER, HIGHLAND COUNTY, O 

URELY, to make the 
business successful, 
. the hog must be 
healthy, the corn crop 
good and the market 
likewise. Any one of 
these three conditions 
lacking will, in a slang 
phrase, take a man’s 
nerve. You can buy a 
corn crib, but you cannot buy a hog market, 
and if the hogs get sick it is all off. There is 
a difference of opinion in reference to raising 
the pig for the feed lot or buying him after he 
weighs 150 pounds. I prefer to purchase the 
hogs around me from my neighbors instead of 
raising them, for two reasons: First, because I 
think I can buy them cheaper than I can raise 
them; and, second, because in feeding the num- 
ber of hogs that I do, the space is too small or 
my. experience too limited, to raise the num- 

ber of hogs that I wish to feed. ° 
It is a generally accepted opinion among 
farmers that you can raise the pig up to 100 
pounds cheaper than you can feed him to the 
next 100 pounds. This is not my experience. 
It seems nature’s way to raise one litter of 
pigs, one calf, etc, in one place. In the, selec- 
tion of my hogs for the feed lot as far as breed 
is concerned, I prefer a cross between the Po- 
land-China and the Magie. The Duroc-Jerseys, 
Chester Whites and other well-known breeds 
do well, but I have found the cross spoken of 
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For Week Ending December 15, 1906 


to put on two pounds to the others one pound 
per day. While the Duroc-Jerseys and Chester 
Whites have some very good qualities, I always 
prefer the breed named if I can get them. I 
find that when you take a hog, especially for 
winter feeding, that weighs 150 pounds, you 
have no trouble to get him to a point that will 
give you a favorable return for the expense 
put on him. 

When I have a hog condemned to die, my 
method of dealing with it is to load it in an 
old buggy and take it to a fertilizer factory 
and have it cut up and find the cause of its 
death. I never bury a hog on the farm or al- 
low it to remain there longe- than I can burn it 
or haul it away. I attribute to this rigorous 
housecleaning my success in evading hog dis- 
eases. The first consideration with a hog is to 
keep him alive. To do this and to get him 
ready for the slaughter pen you want to keep 
his hide clean, his stomach sweet and his lungs 
good. 

The elean hide will receiv the first attention. 
The hide is simply the outside of the inside and 
the stomach is the inside of the outside. When 
I salt my hogs, which I do three times a week 
while they are eating, I throw salt broadcast 
on their backs. The result of this is that they 
get the salt with their food which seems to be 
the proper way to have it and what salt remains 
on the hog forms a brine that destroys the lice. 
By this means of salting I get a better result 
from the fattening of the hog and at the same 
time rid it of lice which is one of the worst 
pests of the hog lot. 

The best way that I have found to keep rid 


of the dust is to feed in the open with some- 
thing for a windbreak and give the hog shock 
corn. This will result in his having plenty of 
roughness and at the same time will give him 
a good bed, In fact, I never feed a lot of hogs 
in the winter, but I first start them with corn 
and fodder. Last winter, when I butchered, 
I opened the stomachs of the hogs and 
the arrangement of the corn and fodder 
in their stomachs was a revelation that more 
than convinced me of the value of fodder for 
winter feeding. 

I fed them besides the salt, but not the same 
day, plain wood ashes. This, with the salt, seems 
to keep the hog’s stomach in a first-class condi- 
tion. This practice is confirmed by Prof W..A. 
Henry of Wisconsin who says: “No doubt 
wood ashes serves several purposes with the 
pig. In the first place it furnishes mineral mat- 
ter, such as potash, lime and soda, which are 
the natural constituents of the animal's body, 
entering largely into the bony frame work. The 
alkaline character of the ashes corrects diges- 
tive troubles in many cases. Again the gritty 
character of the ashes may often scrve to kill 
intestinal parasites.” 

The difference between summer and winter 
feeding is nothing in my opinion, the conditions 
being about as favorable in one season of the 
year as the other. Last summer, a year ago, I 
fed several hundred bushels of scorched corn. 
I weighed both hogs and corn. The hogs put 
on two pounds per day. I think if we under- 
stood the proper scorching or parching of the 
corn, we would get better results and keep the 
hogs healthier. If I do not have wood ashes, 


A FAMILIAR AND COMMENDABLE PICTURE TO BE SEEN IN THE CORN BELT 


The experiences in feeding swine for market as outlined above by Mr Coyner of Ohio, commend themselves to farmers throughout the corn 
belt. Mr Coyner prefers a hog with a marked strain of the Poland-China,. securing best results from such. The swine, here shown, are Polana- 


China, and the property of A. R. Bernard of Boone county, Ia, a section also in the corn belt. 


These animals were bought by Mr Bernard when 


they averaged 110 pounds, were on feed four months and then sold when the average weight was 275 pounds. 


Number 24 
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I make log heaps or brush heaps in the feed 
lot and burn them to get chareoal in the place 
of wood ashes. In the summer, sometimes I 
burn corn cobs which give satisfactory results. 
Charcoal appears to be better than stone coal, 
because it is softer and seems to correct the 
acidity of the stomach and give the hog new life. 


CONTROL OF WESTERN CORN ROOT WORM 
F. H, CHITTENDEN, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI 

The beetle may be readily distinguished from 
the southern corn root worm by its color, which 
is nearly uniform, pale, but usually distinctly 
grass-green, or greenish yellow. It is about 
the same size as the striped cucumber beetle, 
1-5 inch long, ‘or a little more. It is a little 
more slender and less pear-shaped. The larvae 
when fully mature attain lengths of only 4-10 
inch. 

It occurs from Nova Scotia to Kansas and 
Nebraska, but injurious occurrences are limit- 
ed to Illinois, where it is most troublesome, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio and Mis- 
souri. Corn is the only known host plant of 
the larvae. The beetles show a disposition to 
feed on a variety of plants, but are more choice 
of the southern species. They are naturally 
pollen feeders, are partial to the blossoms of 
thistle, sunflower and goldenrod, and are sel- 
dom found on cuourbits. Probably they do 
geome damage to corn by eating the pollen and 
gnawing the silk and tassels, thus preventing 
cross-fertilization and causing a partial blast- 
ing of ears. 

The species is said to be single-brooded. The 
beetles occur normally in the field until No- 
vember and in open winter have been noted 
abroad as late as the middle of December. Eggs 
so far as known are deposited in corn fields 
late in the season and hatch the following 
spring. Larvae have been seen in central IIli- 
nois the second week ‘n June, and the beetles 
have been reported in southeastern Iowa toward 
the end of June. Eight or nine weeks is re- 
quired for a generation to mature. 

Tae eggs hatch from about May 15 to July 
15, or a little later. Eggs are deposited in the 
earth in more or less scattered clusters of three 
to ten, at a depth of 1 o 6 inches, all being 
placed about the roots in a space of a few 
inches around each hill, the larvae feeding on 
the roots, which they mine. They seem able to 
travel from one root to another. Pupation takes 
place underground. When the beetles begin to 
issue, toward the latter part of August, thoy 
are first noticeably abundant on thistle blos- 
soms, and afterward on other plants blooming 
at this season, 

This species is readily controlled simply by 
following crop rotation. Since the insect as far 
as observed, feeds in its larval condition only 
on corn, the planting of infested land to any 
other crop leads to the starvation of the young 
when they hatch in the spring. This is no mere 
inference, but has been tested time and again. 
In Iilinois it is ordinarily safe to plant corn in 
fields or meadows in which the beetle has been 
observed in great abundance on clover and va- 
rious weeds in late October the previous year, 
One other measure to be recommended, as a 
general farm practice. It consists in the main- 
tenance of the fertility of the soil by the use of 
manures and other fertilizers. Although this 
does not diminish attack, it sometimes enables 
the plants to withstand injury. 


Large Yorkshires are relatively larger then 
Chester Whites, but they are not as broad and 
as heavy set. Their bones are large and they 
are very active, making excellent animals for 
crossing the finer bone breeds upon. Further 
than this, they have long sides and are classed 
among the bacon hogs. They are good breed« 
ers and the meat is of very fine quality. 


HANDLING FIELD CROPS 


UNIQUE RESULTS IN POTATO CULTURE 


METHODS OF A SUCCESSFUL POTATO GROWER— 
HOW A STIFF, UNPRODUCTIVE SOIL WAS MADE 
TO YIELD BIG CROPS-—DETAILS ABOUT CROPS 
USED TO TURN DOWN AND RESULTS OBTAINED 
—OROPPING SUCCESSIVELY FOR FIVE YEARS— 
RECORD OF OBSERVATIONS—COST OF PRODUC- 
TION AND PROFITS. 


[The following article is the first of a_series of 
three by C. Conwell, a successful New York 
business man, who has taken recreation and 
pleasure in working out some practical problems 
on his farm. These articles should be preserved 
for future reference.—Editor} 


In giving my experience~, as grower of fine 
tubers, I want to say to all farmers who desire 


to raise potatoes for profit, that it is important - 


to decide first of all, that you will raise po- 
tatoes for a term of years, no matter whether 
the price be high or tow. If one does, as most 
farmers do, jumps in and raises one crop when 
the price is up, he will not make a large amount 
of money, even though the crop is good and 
the price high. There are two reasons why 
this-is true: 

First, one must establish a record for fur- 
nishing a good article if he wants the best price. 
This can be done in no other way so well as to 
have the goods with which to supply the same 
trade, year after year, so that both the buyer 
and consumer will want your potatoes and will 
wait till you are in the market. Second, no 
field will raise so fine a quality of potatoes the 
first year, as it will the second and third years. 
In most cases, this will hold good to the fourth 
and fifth year, but the yield for the last two 
years will be slightly less where there is no 
fertilizer used. I advocate using no. fertilizer 
after the first crop, if the best potatoes that can 
be grown are desired. 

When visiting the potato fields of Dakota, I 
found what I consider one of the finest flavored 
potato ever produced in this country. Un- 
doubtedly, the fine quality is due to both soil 
and climate; but more largely to the soil, hence, 
the nearer I-can come to making my soil like 
Dakota soil, the nearer I shall come to producing 
potatoes like theirs. In my experience, the soil 
best adapted to potato raising, is a rich and 
finely pulverized one, that will hold the mois- 
ture well, when the tubers are setting. After 
trying many plans to produce the desired effect, 
at last I hit upon the following, which was 
tested, first, on a’ field of gravelly loam, and 
afterwards on a field where the soil was full of 
clay and so hard it was nearly impossible to 
plow it. Yet this poor field, produced a larger 
and better yield than was grown on the fairly 
rich and fertile field. 


PREPARING THE LAND 


In June I took two acres of this clay ground 
and plowed it as well as possible. It was then 
fitted and sown with a mixture of oats, rye and 
peas. I used one-half bushel each oats and 
rye and 1% bushels peas per acre. It was all 
sown broadcast, harrowed in and the ground 
rolled, so as to give the seed all the advantage 
we could. In August, I had a fine stand. To 
look at it, it seemed too good a crop to plow 
under, but I was after, potatoes and not oats, 
rye and peas. The teams were put to plows 
with heavy chain attached, and the crop was 
turned under. The ground was then harrowed 
and left till spring. Early in May I -again 
plowed the same two acres. I found it had un- 
dergone a great change. Instead of a hard clay, 
I had a soft, light rich soil, resembling much the 
soil of Dakota. 

On May 9, I planted the piece to Peerless po- 
tatoes. In October, I harvested 964 bushels of 
as fine tubers as ever graced a table. They 
were large, smooth and fine flavored. They 
brought the highest market price then prevail- 
ing which was 50 cents per bushel. The next 
year, this same two acres was again planted to 
potatoes. The yield was 985 bushels. Again 
the following year it was planted in like man- 
ner and yielded 959 bushels. The years im- 
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mediately following it was again planted to po- 
tatoes and the yield dropped to 930 and 912 
bushels. The strange thing about it was, that 
as the yield decreased the quality and flavor 
seemed to improve. 

In plowing’ under the green crop, I cut a 
furrow 8 inches deep. Each year in’ preparing 
the soil for the crop, we found the effects of 
the green crop. It had gone down as well as up. 
I could have plowed a foot deep had I wanted 
to. Another fact that I noted was that the fer- 
mentation of the green crop under ground had 
destroyed all the weeds, so that the potatoes 
had the ground to themselves. 

As to the cost of this way of treating land, 
and the profits to be secured from such farm- 
ing, let me say, that the figures I give in this 
operation do not show as large a profit as the 
rest of the field did, which was treated in like 
manner, only perhaps, more intelligently, after 
our experience with the two acres. I had solved 
the problem of fitting the soil to my sat- 
isfaction. 


RECORD OF ACCOUNTS 


My account with the two acres stands on 
my books as follows: Use of two acres with no 
crop, $40; three bushels peas, $6; one bushel 
oats, 50 cents; one bushel rye; 65 cents; making 
$7.15; plowing, $4; harrowing, $2; sowing, 50 
cents; harrowing and rolling, $3; making $9.50. 
Plowing second time $5; fitting, $5; planting 
$6.50; 14 bushels seed $14, making $30.50. Cul- 
tivating, $6; hilling $5; harvesting $18, mcr- 
keting, $40, making $69. The grand total of 
cost of production was $156.15’ I harvested 
964 bushels of marketable potatoes, which were 
sold at 50 cents per bushel, or $482, leaving a 
net balance of $325.85, which I did not consider 
bad for two acres of poor land, if it did take 
two years to do it. 

The other years this land was cropped with 
potatoes, I kept no account. The price some of 
the time was higher, while tne cost of produc- 
tion was much lower. There was no loss of a 
year’s use of the land, besides the extra amount 
of tilling and fitting. There was no expense 
whatever for manure, as no fertilizer of any 
kind was used for the four succeeding 
crops. ‘ 

It has been my practice in farming to make 
the first crop stand all expense of experimental 
work. I count no crop a success that does not 
do this, and leave a balance for profit. In giv- 
ing my experience, I have allowed for liberal 
fitting and seeding, which was the actual cost. 
The price received for the product was a con- 
tract price, the whole crop going to one dealer. 
Had I been inclined, I might have obtained a 
higher price by selling to different parties, as 
I had many offers at an in¢reased figure. I 
have tried many methods, but on any kind of 
soil, I am satisfied there is nothing equal to 
oats, rye and peas for fitting ground for a good 
potato yield. Oats and peas, Without the rye 
are nearly as good, but I have found where the 
r e was omitted on the same soil,the potatoes 
were lacking in flavor and were more subject to 
rot than where the rye was used. 

Just what there is im the rye that benefits 
the potatoes, I will leave for the scientist to de- 
cide. This much I know, any one who tries it 
will find the facts as I have stated them. A 
better flavor and less Hable to rot when the rye 
is used, though as many bushels can be raised 
to the acre with the oats and peas as with 
three grains combined. If the peas are left out, 
one cannot crop with potatoes more than three 
years; while with the three grains, I have 
cropped sometimes for six years without any 
other manure or fertilizer heing used. As near 
as I can sum up the case, the peas are the foun- 
dation of potato manure, enriching the soil and 
making it moist and fertile. The oats, I find, 
contribute towards a smooth skin, while the rye 
imparts “a sweet flavor and good keeping 
quality. 





LETTUCE CULTURE IN THE SOUTH 


The growing of lettuce under cover in the 
southern states bordering the coast for the holi- 
day trade of the northern markets has become 
a considerable industry. The crop is usually 
planted late in September or early November 
in beds as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. These beds are covered with heavy 
muslin or canvas to protect them from frosts. 
The crop begins to move northward in carload 
lots early in December, the first shipment com- 
ing from southern and central Florida. From 
the middle to the latter part of December large 
quantities are sent from the Carolinas. 

The busy scene, as shown by the photograph, 
herewith, is a North Carolin prospect December 
20. The variety of lettuce is Big Boston. It is 
packed in baskets, locally called half barrels, or 
hampers. The number of heads depends on qual- 


TRUCKING AND GARDENING 


FORCING TOMATOES SUCCESSFULLY 
A. C. BEAL, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION 


The constant demand for fresh fruit the year 
round, especially in the large cities, has made 
the tomato a profitable forcing house crop. The 
plant is grown as a midwinter crop or as a 
spring crop following other plants, For the 
former the seed must be sown about July 20 


_and -the plants benched by September 15, so 


that most of the growth is made and the fruits 
set during the bright sunny fall weather. 

If the plants are started late the blossoms do 
not set well in the short, dull days of midwinter 
unless hand pollination is resorted to. Even 
with this method if the dull periods are pro- 
tracted many fruits are lost through the failure 
of the blossoms to shed the requisite pollen for 
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means of screw eyes or staples. Wiros are also 

fastened to the top of the bench close to the 

plants. Strings of binder twine are used be- 

tween the w.rcs to form a support for the 

plants which are tied to it with raffia. 
POLLINATING 

Many growers pollinate by tapping the 
strings during middle of the day on bright, 
sunny days. ‘This serves the purpose very well 
in the fall and spring, but during the winter a 
more satisfactory way is to hold under each 
open flower a spoon or a watch glass fastened 
to a stick, while it is gently tapped. The pollen 
is thus caught so that the spoon can be lifted 
against the stigma and the pollen contained 
therein adheres to it. 

The temperature should be 65 degrees at night 
with a rise of 15 or 20 degrees on sunny days. 
The atmosphere should be dry rather than 
moist to promote pollination and reduce the 





the work. The spring crop is usually started 








ity and grade. The best 
and largest grade run us- 
ually about 36 heads to the 
basket. The market price 
in our principal markets 
varies greatly, ranging 
from $1.50 or less to $3 
and $4. The cost of pro- 
duction is a considerable 
item, and if the market 
becomes congested, as it 
frequently does, the grower comes out at the 
little end of the horn. 

The production of winter vegetables in the 
south has done much to retard the development 
of the,production of hot house vegetables in the 
northern and eastern states. Heavy shipments 
of lettuce are made from Florida during Jan- 
uary, February and March. This is followed by 
celery, tomatoes, eggplant, beets, cucumbers, 
radishes, etc. It is a hazardous undertaking, 
but those who have persistently stuck to it, and 
watched conditions have succeeded in having 
a neat profit at the end of the season. This 
sort qf farming is an eye opener to many farm- 
ers living in the land of ice and snow. 


Rape Can Be Fed to excellent advantage dur- 
ing the summer. It grows rapidly and produces 
a large amount of succulent forage. About two 
months is required to grow a crop. It remains 
fresh in the field for over a month under these 
conditions. If rape is to be cut and fed as a 
soiling crop cut 4 inches from the ground. 





HARVESTING AN EARLY WINTER LETTUCE CROP 


a = err = 


early in December and the plants bunched the 
middle of March. 

The usual method of starting tomato plants 
is to sow the seed in a plat and when they 
reach a hight of 2 inches they are potted into 
2%-inch pots in only a moderate rich potting 
soil. When the ball of earth is covered with 
roots they are shifted into 34-inch pots in 
which the-plants remain until they become pot 
bound. They will then form flowers and set 
fruit. This method has enabled me to secure 
fruit in 50 days from benching, or in 110 days 
from sowing the seed, whereas the average 
length of time required under ordinary methods 
is 75 and 145 days respectively. 

A soil of one-half rich garden loam and one- 


.. half rotted compost is ideal for tomatoes. The 


plants are set from 18 to 30 inches apart each 
way. The highest yields per square foot, viz 
two and one-third pounds, was obtained from 
plants set 20 by 24 inches. 

The houses should be provided with wires 
parallel to the rows and directly over them. 
The wire should be secured to the sash bars by 













liability to oedema. Watering should be done 
in the forenoon, and the plants should go into 
the night dry. 

The fruits should be gathered when of even 
color and ripeness. When the market is at a 
distance the fruits are usually wrapped in 
white or brown tea paper and packed in baskets 


‘commonly used for peaches, or in the flat pota- 


to baskets. When the market is at hand, it is 
not always necessary to wrap the fruits, as the 
forced tomato is commonly sold by the 
pound. 

The price varies from 15 or 20 to 50 cents a 
pound, and the plant yields from four to ten 
pounds. When the fruit is to be placed in the 
local market, packing the fruit in flat baskets 
holding five pounds with the top layer faced 
with the stem end down, renders them attrac- 
tive, if displayed in the show window. The 
best varities for forcing are Best of All Com- 
bination, Hclipse, Frogmore Select, Lorillard, 
etc. 





THE TENANT 


Potash is the connect: 
ing link between the 
soil and heavy crops. 


The most important plant 
food for vegetable growth is 
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‘Truck Farming” is a val- 
uable pamphlet written by 
eminent men of scientific 
training and national repu- 
tation. We mail it free to 
farmers who write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
03 Nassau Street, New York 
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SYSTEM IN FARMING 


Two Systems of Renting Farms 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The renting of farms is on the in- 
crease, especially in the Mississippi 
basin. This arises usually from the 
fact that many of the young men of 
the farm leave it tor other lines of 
work. When they do and the farmer 
grows old, he moves into the adjacent 
town. He must do 80, or sell the 
farm. The latter step is not always 
possible, hence he must of necessity 
fall back on some system of renting. 

There are two ways of doing this 
as of doing everything else. The first of 
these is dual in its nature. It consists in 
renting from year to year for a cash 
rent, or on the share system, and 
without scipulating as to keeping up 
the land, or it consists in renting for 
long periods with the understanding 
that due regard is to be had for the 
maintenance of fertility in the soil. 


CASH RENTING FOR ONE YEAR 


In nearly all instances the renting 
is for one year, whether a cash rent 
is paid or not. There is a class of 
men known as renters. They are not 
forehanded. They generally. begin the 
season’s work by obligating them- 
selves more or less for seed, or imple- 
ments, or both, with which to begin the 
seasons’ work. Their aim is to grow 
@ cash crop, that is, a grain crop. If 
the season is good they may make 
fairly well and may remain another 
year, but should the season be ad- 
verse they are undone. They end up 
by the crop going into the hands of 
their creditors and they move away to 
repeat the same experience another- 


with stipulations regarding the main- 
tenance of fertility. Such a system 
would mean that rotation would be 
practicable. It would also mean that 
live stock could be introduced, ang 
that’in this way the growing of pas- 
tures could be increased. These form 
@ very important adjunct usually ir 
any system of mixed farming. The 
system would also react favorably 
with reference to maintaining the 
necessary fences and the necessary re- 
pairs on the farm. 

The difficulties in the way of intro- 
ducing the system are many, as things 
are. They are so many that they ar 
in some localities insuperable at the 
present time. This class of renters, it 
is claimed, can’t be found. Men cap- 
able of doing such work and who 
watchful to make the most of their 
opportunities do not long remain 
renters. 

This objection may be valid, and in 
the meantime it may be difficult to 
find a remedy. Whether it can be 
found there is ho doubt whatever of 
the disease and it is a serious one. It 
means that if no remedy is found, the 
things complained of will go from bad 
to worse. Some remedy must be 
found, though it may be in the future 
rather than in the présent. 

In some countries nearly all the 
farms are managed on the renting 
system. In Great Britain such is the 
case. It is in some of the continental 
countries. But in these instances 
leases are made covering a term of 
years. The renter must follow a cer- 
tain rotation. 

Of course it would not be correct to 
say that no money is made by the 
system of handling farms so general 


are 


in the west, but it would be correct 
to say that it is far less than it ought 
to be. Moreover, it would also be cor- 
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ABOY CAN RUNTHIS MILL 


And keep itin excellent condition ‘ 

without trouble. Genuine French 

Buhr Stones. Laste a lifetime, al- 

ways works. Low first cost and re- 

pairs almost unheard of. Grinds 

the highest grade of stock feed and 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
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F> yw THS FREE BOOK 


You need a telephone. You can’t afford to try 
to get along without one. This little book dows 
you how simple and easy itis to get a system of 
yourown. We send it free the same day you write 
forit. It tells the tremendous adventaces of a farm 
telephone—the steps it saves, the time it saves 
ead the money it saves, 


. STROMBERG- CARLSON’ 
TELEPHONES 


are made in the greatest independent telephone 
plant in the world, Th and of 
farmers are using them, Most of these farmers 
learned how to get a system of their own from this 
peetoey “ 86 “How the Telephone Helps the 


at isp seg full of information you should have. 
Write for it today. 
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This plan is more frequently 
adopted by the owners of farms that 
are for rent than the other system. 
It is the safer plan for the renter. The 
farmer in many instances furnishes 
seed and it may be some other things, 
and takes a@ share of the products. 
The exact share is dependent on the 
fiature of the contract made, and is 
largely influenced by what one or the 
other furnishes for the production of 
the season’s work. In such instances 
both share proportionately or other- 
wise in prosperity or adversity. 

Such a system of renting is hard on 
the fartility of the land. It does not 
include the growing of live stock or 
the production of live stock products 
as an appreciable factor in the sys- 
tem of farming. This means that the 
production grows gradually less. The 
farms become gradually more im- 
poverished and weeds increase in 
them every year. These results tend 
to depreciation in land values. For 
instance, When such a pest as quack 
gets large possession of a farm its 
value is lessened by several dollars 
per acre. 

The influence on the renter is also 
not good. He makes no progress. He 
lays nothing by. His life is like that 
of a nomad. He goes from place to 
place from year to year, and at the 
end of a life time of such farming, is 
about as well off as when he began. 
To a certain extent it may be, and 
doubtless is, his own fault. He is not 
energetic or thrifty in his ways, but 
there is nothing in the system to make 
him so, 

BENTING FOR A TERM OF YEARS 

Could farms be rented to another 
and a better class of men and for a 


term of years, the results would be 
better. Especially would this be true 
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rect to say that it is a diminishing 
quantity and that it will be more and 
more so, until some change is made 
in the system. 


Satisfactory Water Supply—The hy- 
gienic equipment of a house is a mat- 
ter of first importance. The pneu- 
matic water supply systems have 
solved many problems. These outfits 
assure an ample supply of water at 
all times. There is no reason why 
there should not be a bathroom, and 
running water in every farmhouse, 
Such an outfit can be installed in 
every farmhouse, whether old or new, 
at comparatively slight expense. They 
are easy to Operate and are construct- 
ed upon such lines of strength and 
durability as to be inexpensive to main- 
tain. It will pay you to write the 
Leader Iron Works, Decatur, Ill, a 
concern which has furnished hundreds 
of country homes with these outfits. 
Ask for their free catalog, which gives 
full information as to prices, how you 
can install one of these outfits, etc. 
Write them to-day for this interesting 
booklet, mentioning this paper. You 
will never regret it. 





Potatoes for Eastern Canada — In 
some cooperative tests in Ontario, the 
average yields of the three leading 
varieties of potatoes are as follows: 
Dempsey, 177 bushels per acre, Empire 
State, 160 bushels, American Wonder, 
149 bushels. Of medium varieties, 
Rose of the North stands first with 
180 bushels, while of early varieties, 
Barly Fortune heads the Ifst with 167 
bushels. 


I would like to ask some subscrib- 
er of American Agriculturist a few 
questions about tobacco growing. How 
many plants are put out per acre? 
What is the yield per acre on rich 
soil? What .is the best method of cur- 
ing and what is. the best market’— 
[Mrs T., Ashtabula County, O. 


Gladly: “I notice Jinks takes no 
more Turkish baths since he got .2a°r- 
ried.” 

Sadly: “No, his wife keeps him in 
hot water all the time now.” 
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able, dust-proof, non-heating pa 
oil boxes, etc. We make these did book on Alcohol, covering every restos Sh. can set down any place, and in any 
Appleton Wood Saws | ”»2°¢ of the process, sent postpaid by ads ceatedly tn cold teatherenta cea it Is Worth While 
tu 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success *ful Orange Judd Company, for $1. witenat 20 Sself-contalned”—a unit—one machine oB2y,®, machine that does the 
=——lee make a’ iwteat eet en an pains 0 Be gopasate Sake * nnectionsa to make, ork right—that cleane its strainer 
gone and gasoline engines which is unequalled mae etalithe sechantonn, nile aA ums apes antomatically bg a Wr —— 
or ¢ 1 y 7 e " i 
wood and-rave f jana Soxpetldy. new reer own — — gy a . L., New anaes sry end or tracks from place to place on burned, but gets ita due propertion. — 
our neighbors’ wood and make $5 70 $15 4 Day. York: Put e hay through a cutter —that has @ wider re of kk and 
FRO FRICTION 1 DRAG SAW for your stock. Both the silage and Gasoline than any other engine, —— EMPIRE KING, and 
HER FEED ground feed could be made to go a UT 
pears pe 3 ge other so good. Also feed great deal further with the hay prop- w B TRY IT AND SEE do ORCHARD MONARCH 
Manure ‘spreaders, farm t seks, “windmills: erly cut. The Rev J. D..Detrich, who wite podeg o special free trial offer. Ask & | are casient to work and they never’ clog: 
ete., all guarante od full A ¥ kept head of dairy cattle and two ou onght to know more about them. W rite 
Gesdide tes tor ho aaking Se itutes” | horesn on 36 acres, cut every bit of ABEMAQUE MACH. CO, Westminster Sta.,Vt. | dorngiraction book ou apraying, form 
ETON MANUSACTUREOD co. roughage in % inch lengths The es, Wood Sawing Outfits, Ensilage FIELD FORCE PUMP 
: ’ ; ©0., Nol0 11th St.,Eimira, N.Y, 
62 Fargo Street Batavia, 11.,U.S.4. | story of this, the most remarkable OmGutdte, Grinders, Sawmill Machinery, oto. ot 
dairy farm in the world, is given in 











full in our little book, entitled “Prof- 
itable Dairying,” sent postpaid for 


75 cents. 
Amateur Farmer: What is the mat- este Lint OOxTY = 
ter with my hens. I found them this SELLS ron SIXTY =(©) 


morning on their backs cold and stiff, 
and their legs sticking up in the air. The eriginal, most popular and most effective Seale Dee 
ay aml 4 Poe & up stroyer on the market. Pri O-Scale combines the two inter. 
Th y lible remedies, Sulphur and Petroleum. Beware of Of Boles 
Pioneer Farmer: They are, man, eee enna nt, Cnetnaming te Bite of 
nov persuade jo bu itetions, 
your hens are dead. Write for circular. telling what users have to ay ebdout 
ait Kil-O-Seale. Our 1907 Seed and Implement Catal: 
free. Write for tt. GRIFFITH & TURSEA COMP. 
204 N. Pace Gtreet, Baltimore, Md. 











HALF PRICE OFFER _ 
GASOLINE ENGINES 7 


For @ limited 
time We will se 










A. DISSINGER & BRO, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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> Let Me Quote YouaPriceona 
It will take 
one penn 
an Incubator ::: 
and ° min- 
ute of your 
time, to write for S jal Prices on 1907 Chatham Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. © matter what kind a machine you 
705 in mind—no matter where you intended g,or when— 
AY you should send me a postal and get ‘mg catalog and 
priser y book ‘will tell you how good Incubators are made—will 
tell you what — ought to know about poultry business—will 
tell you about —will post you on the best way to make 
menezon. out of poultry—arl my prices on Chatham Incubators 
rooders will show you how to start in the poultry busi 
ness for a small amount of money. 
old 84 Days FREE Trial 
S on ays 
freight p d 5 years. That’s the story of the celebrated 
Chatham a We seli them on trial, pay the freight, and guarantee 
them for 5years. With proper care, they last alifetime. Iam going after 
the Incubator business of the country this season, and I intend to get it— 








on at, big value in the machine and a very low price. Chatham 
Incubators are the best possible to make. They are tested, and known to 
| meeaenars the largest percentage of strong,healthy chickens. We have two 
immense fa cories—one in Canada and one in the United States—and run 
our own ex erimental station where a battery of Chatham machines are 
in operation every day in the year, under the care of expert poultry men, 
If you are most ready to buy 4 machine now, put it off for a day or two- 
until you can get my prices and cat: ilog—then decide @p What to buy. 


We have warchouses in all the leading trade centers= “ 





where Chatham Incubators and Brood- 
ers are kept in stock—insuring prompt 
delivery, Depend on this:—With the 
immense amount of money—$500,000— 
that we haveinvested in the Incubator 
manufacturing business, we are sureto 
give our customers every improvement 
worth havingin the Chatham Incubator, 
Wecan afford it, because that is what 
brings us us thelarrest business in the world.) 
Teansy in an advertisement. 
vite ot to write for my prices an 
me ISON © 
AMPBELL 
President Manson Campbell Co., Ltd. 


* 0} 
ait Aveaze fs latina HICH. 

















‘ No. 750 
Price $8.50 



















he busy ones that lay the Main- 
taining the health of your flock and kee ing a 
egg production is largely a question of f ; cracked 


—_s. etc., are most important. You 
rials into money with the 


eneral use of farmers ond poul- 


grain, on Se —S 
can turn grain and 


pth ted 


reliable mill for 














~y + ekeeper, 
and kitchen hetpe. Sent 


Tue Enrenraise Mee. Co. oF mn 
209 DAUPHIN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, ~ 
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ay Chickens by 
Steam with the 


| 
EXCELSIOR WNCUBATOR E- 
Or WOODEN HEN | 


4 Simple, perfect, 
der hee a pa Fertile ee a | 
Catalogue, 





hatcners made, 












240-EGG $44.75 << 
Incubator #&——= 

120 Ege Sine, $9.00 
GO Egg Size, $7.50 hen. Incubator and Poultry Catal 


Brooders equally low. Not cheap “ 
ae pe sy sus" Ideal** tee my prety: og Care and Feeding Small 


to be the surest and easiestever 





—guaran made, 
Why not seve from $5 to $10? Get our big 123 page, illustrated 
Fer. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, | 
Des Moines. 


nm 
beck J.W. Miller Co., Box 303, Freeport, Ml. 104 Second Street 








LIFE PRODUCERS 
SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. « 
LIFE PRESERVERS 


snag machines that rival the mother 







1 Chic 
8c poultry paper one year, 10c. 

















Pooley York. 












ORCHARD PRACTICE 


Experiences Grafting Wild Cherry 


DB J. H. FUNK, POMOLOGIST 


—,;, 

Last spring I had grafted 100 or 
more of what is known as the “wild 
fire cherry.” I suppose it is so 
termed because of its taking posses- 
sion of nearly all soil in our section 
of country when a fire occurs in 
woodland. The scions made a fine 
growth. I have carefully fitted a 
pieee of land on which to transplant 
them, and am now halted in my work 
by the suggestion that the parent 
s.tock is too short lived for profitable 
cultivation. No one whom I have yet 
seen has knowledge from practical ex- 
perience. Will you through the col- 
umns of the American Agriculturist 
give me the benefit of your experi- 
ence, or that of any of your valued 
correspondents ?—[ William Shumway, 
Bradford County, Pa 

I.de not know the variety men- 
tioned under the name ef Wild Fire 
cherry. I suppose he means, the com- 
mon mazzard (Prunus avium) or the 
wild red cherry (Prunus pennsylvan- 
ica), both of which spring up on all 
vacant ground, along the roadsides 
and fences. If so, both of these va- 
rieties are healthy, long-lived trees 
and he need have no fears. They will 
last several generations. We have 
these old monarchs of 100 or more 
years of age. The finer varieties of 
heart and Bigarreau cherries grow well 
upon them, making a perfect unica 
with the stock and hearty, healthy 
trees, 

The trouble is generally with the 
variety budded or grafted, and not- 
with the stock. To avoid this, train 
the trees low headed, that the tops 
will shade the trunks. If left exposed 
to the hot sun, they scald and the 
bark cracks open, leaving a wound 
difficult to heal, which generally short- 
ens the life of the tree. While young, 
the stem can be protected by wrap- 
ping with any loose material, such as 
straw, burlap, or by placing a board 
on the sunny side. Avoid nitrogenous 
food such as stable manure, as it is 
almost as injurious to the cherry as it 
is to the peach. If Mr Shumway at- 


| tends to these minor details, he need 
} not fear for the longevity of his trees, 





Cutting Back Roots and Tops 


L. R. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 





The method of setting plants and 
trees has undergone quite a change in 
the last few years. One of the things 
that exercised considerable influence 
wa8S the discovery by a Mr Stringfel- 
low of Texas that trees will grow just 
as well if the roots are cut back to 
an inch in length and planted in a 
hole made by a crowbar. This was 
known as the Stringfellow method and 
excited much discussion and led to 
much experimenting among fruit 
growers all over the country. Many 
found it a success, while, as might be 
expected, it was condemned by some. 
No doubt the character of the soil and 
perhaps climate had something to do 
with it, but probably the failures were 
mostly due to omissions in strictly 
following directions, 

FIRMING SOIL VERY IMPORTANT 

My conviction is that the most im- 
portant principle of tree planting, ex- 
ceeding all others, is firming the soil 
solidly and compactly around the 
roots. The Stringfellow method rec- 
ognized this principle by requiring 
that the hole be filled with liquid cud. 
This, of course, would fill every in- 
terstice among the roots and when 
dry, would represent the most perfect 
style of enveloping the roots perfect- 
ly and solidly in the soil. The ration- 
ale of this principle is that air spaces 
about the roots are very obnoxious 
to every kind of plant. The new and 
tiny rootlets can only be induced to 
make their appearance and grow-rap- 
idly by having the soil in air-excluding 
contact with the roots. 

PRINCIPLE OF STRINGFELLOW METHOD 


The Stringfellow method is really 
founded on the fact, unknown to 





many, that a root when broken .will 









never grow again in length, as it 
would ‘have done if undisturbed. In. 
stead, it callouses its wounds and from 
them sends out hair-like rootlets to 
from a new system. This being the 
case, we see at once the logic in the 
Stringfellow method. The tree gains 
nothing by having its new rootlets be. 
gin a foot or more from the main 
stem. It grows just as well if they 
begin an inch away. 

It follows, then, that it is quite une 
necessary to save long roots when 
digging and to do much labor in pre. 
paring large holes. I should advise 
eutting back tree roots to 6 inches, 
which would demand a holt 1 foot in 
diameter. But two things must be 
observed or failure will surely result, 
Loose soil must be packed solidly 
around the roots, as is done around 
@ fence post. It cannot be tramped 
or tamped too hard. Second, the limbs 
of the tree must be cut back as short 
as the roots. This principle is ob. 
served in plants as well as in trees 


BALANCING ROOTS AND TOPS 


Most professional growers now 
prune the roots of strawberry plants 
by shearing off about one-third in or- 
der to facilitate the work of plant- 
ing, and the tops are pruned in pro- 
portion by pinching off all leaves but 
the youngest. It has long been cus- 
tomary to prune grape roots. They 
are usually sent out by nurseries very 
much longer than necessary, so: 
times 2 feet. They can be short 1 
to 6 or 8 inches, while the cane is 
cut back to two buds. And So it goes 
through all the world of plants and 
trees. Observe the two cardinal laws 
and you will always be successfu! as 
a planter. Cut back the top in pro- 
portion to the roots and firm the soil. 





A Roof That Lasts—The question 
of securing the very best roofing is one 
which every farmer should weigh well 
before making purchases. If you 
build a good residence, barn, shed or 
henhouse, it is extremely poor policy 
to use a medium or poor roofing ma- 
terial, You want something that will 
wear long and wear well; you want 
something that will stand heavy storms 
and will withstand the hardest of 
blows; in other words, you want the 
very best roofing. This is the kind 


that pays, in the long run. The Philip 
Carey Mfg Co, Wayne Ave, Cincin- 
nati, O, are sole manufacturers of 


Carey’s magnesia flexible cement roof- 
ing, which has earned a splendid rep- 
utation. Its manufacturers claim that 
it resists fires, will not rot, draw out, 
crack, break, or lose its elasticity. 
In the recent disastrous storms along 


the Gulf coast, this roofing stood up 
nobly under the awful strain put upon 
it. Our readers should write the firm 
at once for a free sample of the roof- 
ing. This the company will send, pro- 
vided you mention this publication, 
Here is a good chance to put yourself 


in the way of saving money. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


OF STANDARD VALUE 

The new 1907 American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Farmer's Al!- 
manac will soon be ready for delivery. 
Last year’s book demonstrated without 
question that this Year Book is the ac- 
cepted authorjty on all that pertains 
to farm statistics. The same w ide 
range of subjects and general agricul- 
tural information will be covered in 
the new issue with many valuable ad- 
ditions. It is the one and only Year 
Bock and Almanac for the business 
farmer, and can be had on such lib- 
eral terms that none can afford to be 
without it. It is given without cost 
with a year’s subscription. to this 
journal. 

As the edition. for this year will be 
limited, every one desiring a copy 
should send in their subscription at 
once, as all orders will be filied in the 


’ order in which they are received. A 


more complete announcement appears 
on another page of this journal. Read 
it carefully—it will pay you. 


Tae UE SS «CS 























MAMMOTH BRONZE TOM. 


This splendid specimen weighs 46 
pounds when in breeding condition. 
He is the head of a flock owned by E. 
Cc. Williams, Bastrop County, Tex. 








Valuable Poultry Experiments 
c. J. HUNN 

The poultry department of Cornell 
university has an interesting cross- 
bred pullet hatched on February 15. 
She is given absolute liberty of the 
place and is so tame that she may be 
caught at any time. She feeds when 
she wishes from cracked wheat, corn, 
oats, meal, whole and mixed grains, 
meat scraps, grass, grit and skim milk. 
She is to continue having her lib- 
erty, for the department wish to see 
if she will. balance her own ration 
and not get fat. Her egg record is 
phenomenal. Beginning to lay on 
June. 19, with a two-ounce egg, she 
has increased the size of the egg 
gradually and in 161 days has laid 


131 eggs. 
The molting experiment in which 
the department is learning the physi- 


ology of molting, how to feed before 
to induce rapid molting and early 
laying and the result of retarding feed- 
ing, in contrast with ordinary feed- 
ing. Two pens each of White Leg- 
horns, of one, two and three years of 
age, respectively, were taken, and 
one pen from each age. They were 
given limited rations for four weeks, 
ie, first week, two-thirds; second 
week, one-half; third week, one-third. 
fourth week, two-thirds, and the 
fifth week the complete ration, 
Meanwhile, the other pen was kept at 
the same quality of food, but with a 
steady quantity of feed. In order to 
determine more thoroughly the mode 


and rapidity of molting, the fowls 
in each of the six pens were dyed 
different colors. The result to date 
is as follows: As a rule, a hen molts 
the feathers from different parts of 
the body in a certain rotation. The 


rapidity is variable. Those that con- 
tinue to lay, are last to molt. A hen 
rarely lays and molts at the same time. 
Restricting the rations has not forced 
the result to a marked degree, but the 
hens under this treatment have more 
completely molted up to the present. 
The restricted ration has reduced the 
number of eggs to zero and forced a 
loss of weight from one-half to one 
pound apiece. 

Four pens of pullets hatehed Febru- 
ary 15, have been experimented with 
to determine how to feed. from_the 
time there is evidence of beginning of 
laying, so as to get. the most eggs in 
October, November and. December. 
There are 20 pullets in: each pen. 
Those in two pens have been forced, 
the others retarded. Those forced have 
been given all whole grain, ground 
feed, and meat scraps, while those 
retarded. were given only whole grain 
and but little meat’scraps. The re- 
sults to date show that those given the 
first ration have laid the: most eggs, 
have the most weight and are in the 
best condition of laying. 

Trap nest experiments have been 
conducted with two pens of White 
Leghorns since January 24. During 
the 44 weeks that have elapsed, one 
hen has laid 230 eggs. Two others 
have just crossed the 200 mark, while 


POULTRY 


some have laid two dozen or less. The 
experiment has two months yet to run. 





It Is a Puzzler sometimes, this ques- 
tion of cleanliness. When a bit of tin 
is shining brightly, we naturally think 
itis clean. Is it? ‘That depends upon 
whether one considers the eye the 
only test. If there is the least taint, 
the least suggestion of odor, can you 
honestly call it clean? This is the 
problem with which every dairyman 
grapples, every day in the year. Chief 
Webster of the dairy division, bureau 
of animal industry of the United States 
department of agriculture, is emphatic 
against the use of so-called washing 
powders containing grease. When a 
coating of grease forms around the 
sink or pan containing the water it 
is, in the opinion of Mr Webster, 
proof of objectionable character in 
the washing powder. Every dairyman 
wants the cleaner that will clean. This 
is what the makers of the Wyandotte 
Dairymen’s Cleaner and Cleanser 
have endeavored to produce. The 
wash water in which this is used will 
be absolutely free from grease. The 
separators and utensils washed with 
it will be not only spick and span to 
the eye, but every particle of taint, 
sourness and odor has vanished, leav- 
ing them absolutely sweet and clean 
in the very best and most complete 
sense of the word. It is equally good 
for washing cows, for general cleaning 
throughout the dairy, and for all 
household purposes. If you cannot 
obtain it, Mr Dairyman, write the J. 
B. Ford Co, Wyandotte, Mich, men- 
tioning this paper. 


Wine Growers Elect—At the recent 
annual meeting of the American wine 
growers’ assn, E. R. Emerson of New 
York was elected pres for the coming 
year, P. T. Morgan of California first 
vice-president; F N. Randall, 2d vice- 
president; James Neal treasurer and 
L. J Vance of New York, secretary. 


Resolutions were passed indorsing the | 
movement for pure foods and urging | 
the passage of a pure wine bill by the | 


present congress. 








} 
PARROTS AND OTHER TALKING BIRDS 


is the title of a splendid book by 
Charles N. Page. This is the first 
book on the subject published in 
America. It is timely as the interest 
in parrots as pets is becoming more 
popular each year. Mr Page has 
spent eight years studying parrots at 
home and abroad and has brought 
together a vast store of valuable and 
practical information. Details about 
food, care and training are records of 
practical experience. Finally illus- 
trated, 130 pages, bound ‘n_ cloth. 
Sent postpaid for 75 cents ih. cloth or 
25 cents in paper by Orange Judd 
Company, 439 Lafayette St, N Y 








ite today for The Autobiography 
ofe Hen and the Vietor Book—the| 

















YARD 





2 Ibs. $1.25 
35 ib. pail $2.50 







is the one which contributes 150 eggs or more in a year, toward 
the family grocery bill. The sure way to have such hens, eggs 
in abundance, and a lot of ready cash, is to give a little of 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


with the morning feed every day in the year. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
is a tonic, the sole purpose and action of which, is to assist nature in the per- 
formance of necessary functions. It aids digestion, prevents disease, and 
sends the proper proportion of each food element to the organ most in need. 
It also contains germicides which destroy bacteria, the usual cause of poultry 
Sam, rower geeerene be the mares of Dr. Hess (M. D., D.V.S.), 
and isa teed egg-producer. Endorsed by leadin ultry associations 
in United States and eds. Sold ona : juarai i 

costs but a penny a day for 30 


§ £2 te. 25c, mail or express 40c. Except in Canada 


written guarantee, and 


Send 2 cents for Dr, Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 
OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Instant Louse Killer Hills Lice. 











VERY atom that hens use in making eges, 
comes from the food they eat, They 
can't get it anywhere else. 

That being true, you must, if 
mu expect eggs in abundance, 
eed foods rich in egg-making 
materials. 
Analysis shows that not only 
eges, but the bones, the lean meat 
the feathers of fowls are all 
made up of what the professors 
call “protein.” 
Hence, fowls must have protein 
if they are to give you the best 


ts. 

But protein is found only in 
smaii quantities in most grains 
and vegetables, but in /arge quan- 
tities in animal food, 

That's why all fowls crave 
worms and bugs. Instinct teaches 
them that they weed such food. 

Of course, they can’t catch “the 
early worm" in winter or when 
they are yarded, so you must give 
them this protein in some other 
form. 

The best substitute is fresh-cut, 


You Can Ge 
r And Save Feed Bills 


rich in lime and other egg-making materials. 
That's why fow|s like it so well and why it 











In its raw state it ex- 


raw, green bones—the trimmings 
from the meat market, with-meat | Try This Free 
and gristle adhering to them. No Money in Advance 











actly the same food elements a 
the worms and bugs. It contains over four 
times a$ much protein as grain, and is 






















and extreme 
West and South, 








t More Eggs 

















doubles the egg-yield, increases 
fertility, makes larger hatch- 
es jand stronger chicks, develops 
earlier broilers and layers and 
makes heavier market fowls— 

Because it “balances the ration ' 
by supplying what is most scarce 
in grains. You can't get the best 
results without it. 

Green bone is easily and quickly 
prepared, with 


MANN’S tion, 
BONE CUTTER 


We want you to ‘ry this machine, 

You don’t have to buy it—just try 
it first. : 

To prove to you what it will do,we 
will send you any one you may 
select from our catalogue on 

10 Days Free Tr’ 
(Ne Money tn Advance.) 

It cuts all bone with all acthering meat and 

stile, never clogging and wasting nothing. 

It automatically adapts itself to your 
strength, so that any one can use it. 

It is strong, durable and docs aot get 
out of order. 

But try a! 

Send today for catalogue—select the ma- 
chine you want to try—we'll do the rest. 


F. W. MANN COMPANY, 


Milford, Mass. 
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at our expense, 


“makes good” every time. 






saw an incubator before. 







Address plainly, 











fis the Incubator 
a C. that Hatches Most Chicks 


Used by more poultry raisers and 
hatches a Aigher average number of chicks 
to the hatch than any incubator in existence. 
Hatches better and cheaper than Aens, no matter where you live. 
Runs itself and pays for itself with one hatch—or we take it back 


For ten years we have been selling the Sure Hatch this way, and it 


You can set it any place indoors at any ¢/me and have good hatches, even if you never 


Sare Hatch Incabator Co., Box 35 Fremont, Neb.; or Dept. 35 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Guaranteed for five years and made to /ast a lifetime. Just the thing for winter hatching. 
Send today for our new FREE 100-page book, and learn more about the Sure Hatch and 
its low prices, freight prepaid. No trouble to answer questions. 





















A FARMERS’ COMMITTEE SAYS 
TUBULAR IS WORLD'S BEST 


Low Can 





Simpiest Bowl 


> SEPARATOR 


A community of farmers and dairymen recently united and appointed a com: 
ittee of six vide awake farmers to thoroughly investigate cream Separators and 


78 
wanted 0 know 
separa 

Why aia they do 
which separator 


s 
imply because they were convinced that cream separators pay, and 
best before buying. 
ves to meet the committee and show their mechines. 
Because the committee wanted to find out positively 
They didn’t want to take anybody’s word fer 


The committee requested all lending 


it, 


but wanted to see all reliable ors side by side and decide for themselves. 
separat r e 


When that 


met, many farm 


were present waiting the decision. 


The committee carefully examined the different separators, and unanimously de: 


cided that the Sharples 
teen essential po 


bular Cream Separater is 


excelling all others in fif- 


The members of the committee backed up their decision by buying for them- 
ves six No, 6 Sharples Tubular Cream Separators right onthe spot—one Tubular 


each farmer on the com 
What di 
committee 
every way. 
is to your 


w s se rator. WwW tT 
e 


et arples Tubular is th 
you buy a Sharples Tubular, 
antage to learn all a 
our handsome, complete catalog C 100, with 


e. 
hat this investigation had absolutely satisfied the 
best cream separator built—the best in 


‘ou will get the world's best separator, 
ut this committee—its decisicon—and 


committee's sworn statement telling all about it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Toronto, Can. 





WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, tlt, 








Buying a Cream Separator 


A little thought before buying a cream separator will save you a 


lot of hard work later on. 


pour milk into one. 











Don’t be talked into buying a machine 
with a high milk supply can — it's like pitching hay to 
Besides it does nt cost any more 
to get am easy running 


U.S. Cream Separator 


with a low milk tank that a child can reach, a simple 
bowl that’s easily washed, and a set of entirely enclosed 
gears, protected from dirt and danger. The U.S. holds 
the World’s Record for clean skimming—it is the most 
profitable machine for you to buy, and will last a life 
time, Our handsome new catalogue describes in detail the operation 
and construction of the United States Separator. 
accurate illustrations aid in making perfectly clear to you t 
ages the U.S. has over all others. If you're keeping cows for profit, 
ask for our catalogue No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Many fine and 
be advant- 


It points the way to the biggest profits. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








FURS » HIDES 





© to 50% more money for you to Raw Fa: 
orec and Cattle Bides to es than tereall ot home, 


ag Price List, — Frat ottppin ide 
i2292 Hunters’& Trappers’ Gulde 

Best thingon the subject ever written. Dlus- 
trating all Fur Animals, where and how 


ta, etc. Leather 


“a 8 Dap brie GL To ocr BR ne 2%, 
5 "Pp. co our ° 
BROS. Dept. tS Mianeapelis, Mian. 












DAIRY FARMING 


thas been proven hy recent experiments that 

lfalfa, Millet and Teosinte can be success- 
fally grown, and Corn and all Vegetables have 
for years been profitably grown on Long Island. 

Long Island therefore offers an excellent 
opportunity for Dairy Farming because of its 
nearness to Brooklyn and New York. 

WHE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 
263 Fifth Ave., A. L. Langdon 
New York, N. Y. Manager 














The Name REID 


on elthera 
Separator, Butter Printer 
or Corrugated Milk Cooler 


means it’s the best machine of its kind that can be 
. Reid’s dairy machines have all unneces- 


Casts money can uy Our guarantor Goes wth 
that money can Duy. r ‘antee go! 
each yl The above articles are only a few 
of our line of 


Dairy Supplies 
Before send f catalogue. Com- 
our prices With other makes and see how we 








ee you money. 
A. B. RED DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Punssrran, Pa. 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 














International Up to the Standard_ 


HE annual fat 
stock and breeding 
show of Chicago, 
held last week, is 
now a matter of 
history. T his 
great exposition, 
which was inaug- 
wrated in 1900, at 
once took rank as the leading expo- 
sition of the United States which, of 
course, Means the world. This stan- 
dard has been maintained from year to 
year, with some little variation. The 
primary idea of the show is educa- 
tional, 

The show this year is noteworthy 
from the fact that although it is the 
seventh held, there is no apparent de- 
terioration in interest, so far as exhibi- 
ors are concerned. The sum total of 
the entries this year was far ahead of 
any previous year. In some divisions, 





| for example, the sheep section, the in- 


crease Was very marked. 

GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD OF STEERS 

As usual, the greatest interest was 
shown in the competition for grand 
champion prize offered for carload 
lots of steers. The awards showed that 
the Angus men were strictly in it. 
The first prize was awarded to the 
Funk Brothers Seed Company of 
Bioomington, Ill, on a magnificent lot 
of 22-year-old Angus steers. These 
showed the type favored by the Funks, 
the animals being blocky and very 
compact, very smooth and uniform, 
without rolls of fat or superfluous 
meat on any part. What is even more 
pleasing is the fact that all but one 
of these cattle were bred by the Funks. 
In other words, the spirit of the show 
was carried out, to encourage the im- 
provement of home-grown stock. 


CLASS PRIZES IN SWINE 


In Berkshires, the Ohio state uni- 
versity took first on barrow under six 
months; first and second on barrow 
over 12 months and was also awarded 
championship ribbon, The Iowa agri- 
cultural college took second and third 
for barrow under six months, third 
for barrow under 12 months, first and 
third on pen of barrows under six 
months and championship for pen of 
six barrows. George E. Kelley took 
and first for pen-of three barrows. 

In large Yorkshires, J. A. Brethour 
of Ontario divided the majority of the 
premiums with Thomas H. Canfield of 
Minnesota. The Iowa agricultural col- 
lege had the championship barrow and 
pen of barrows in the large Yorkshire 
class, 

In carload lot of fat hogs, Cc. L. 
Hess. of Hoopedale carried off the 
grand championship prize, with a load 
of Poland-Chinas. These animals 
weighed from 200 to 250 pounds and 
were of very fine quality. In the 250 
to 350-pound class, J. M. McMahon 
of Wisconsin was awarded first prize 
on Poland-Chinas. 


AWARDS FOR FAT SHEEP 


In the Shropshire class J. R. 
Stone of Stonington, fl, won first for 
yearling wether. The second went to 
the university of Wisconsin. 

In Southdowns the first prize for the 
yearling wether, and also the third, 
went to Sir George Drummond of Bea- 
consfield, Que, the second to. Telfer 
Bros of Paris, Ont. For wether lamb, 
the Beaconsfield flock won first and 
second honors; also first for the best 
pen of five wether lambs; the second 
going te the university of Wisconsin. 
The champion Southdown wether was 


' owned by Sir George Drummond. 


In the Hampshire Dovrns the first 


| prize for shearling, and also the sec- 
| ond was captured by Telfer Bros of 
Paris, Ont. 


All three prizes on wether 
lambs went to George Cavan of Lon- 
don, Eng. The same exhibitor came 
first for pen of five wether lambs and 
for the champion wether of the breed. 

In the Dorset class, honors were 
pretty well divided between J. B. Hen- 
derson of Burgesstown, Pa, and R. H. 
Harding of Thorndale, Ont. The win- 






ning ‘pen of five wether lambs was 
owned by the latter, and the champi.) 
wether was in the flock of the form: 


THE EXHIBIT OF FAT CATTLE 


For the first time in the history of 
the fair the grand champion honors 
were awarded to a Hereford calf. This 
calf was bred by H. J. Fiuck of 111i- 
nois. Fe has recently been purchased 
for the Iowa agricultural college. He 
was entered for exhibition by F. A. 
Nave of Indiana. The award was maie 
by A. T. Turner of England. The dec- 
cision lay between this calf and Any, 
a pure-bred Angus yearling owned by 
the experimént station. 
Both of these animals were possessed 
of high quality. The shape of the 
Hereford was perfect. It would also 
be difficult to criticize the form of the 
Angus, although a very slight depres- 
Sion across the center of the back 
might be taken exception to; under- 
neath it was covered nicely with firm, 
deep flesh. Good judges would prob- 
ably have differed in their view as to 
which one the award should go, but it 
is more than probable that nearly all 
the judges would have given the pref- 
erence to the older steer. 


STUDENTS’ JUDGING OONTESTS 


This was quite satisfactory the pres- 
ent year. There was littie misunde: 
standing. The entries were not as large 
as desirable, only six colleges compet- 
ing. The rank of the colleges in jude- 
ing horses, cattle, sheep and swine is 
as follows: Ontario, 4651%; Iowa, 
4575%; Ohio, 4485; Kansas, 4251.; 
Michigan, 4216%; Texas, 4101%. On- 
tario won the trophy for best judging 
in cattle, sheep and swine and Iowa for 
best horse judging. This is the second 
time Canada has taken the bronze bull 
trophy and it is also the second time 
that Iowa has taken the bronze horse. 

Ontario’s winning team is composed 
of H. Barton; A. McKenny, A. H. 
Homer, C. C. Nixon and W. J. Waiter- 
man. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Shropshire association the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
G. Howard Davidson of New York: 
vice-president, Richard Gibson of On- 
tario; secretary-treasurer, Mortimer 
Levering of Chicago. H. L.. Wordell 
of New York and Prof C. F. Curtiss of 
Iowa were re-elected directors. The 
treasurer’s statement showed that the 
total income for the year was $11,20). 


SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS MEET. 
A good attendance was noted at t 


annual meeting of the Southdown 
breeders’ association. It was urged 
that the international in the future 


provide as full a classification for this 
as other breeds. 

President W. H. Compton, Secretary 
Frank S. Springer of Springfield, | 
and Treasurer J. A. Leland. were all 
unanimously re-elected. 

The members of the American ox- 
ford Down association at their mev«'t- 
ing expressed dissatisfaction with the 
association had been treated at this 
International. ‘The former officials of 
the organization were re-elected wit! 
the exception of W.. A. McKerrow of 
Wisconsin being made a director and 
L, N. Olmstead of Michigan a vice- 
president. The secretary’ is -—W. A. 
Shafer of Hamilton, 0. 

The convention of the American 
Suffolk flock registry association 
well attended. ~This organization re- 
ports that many big.shows.do not give 
Suffolk sheep a classification. The 
president, vice-president and secretar) 
were re-clected, the latter beings 
George W. Franklin of Des- Moines, 
Ia. Three new directors were named 
as follows: Austin Jackson of New 
York; K. E. Harman of Virginia and 
R. R. Cameron of Maine. 

The champion Angus fat. steers fed 
and exhibited by Funk Brothers of I!- 
linois averaged 1438 pounds, and sold 
at auction at $17 per 100 pounds. They 
went to the New York dressed meat 
company. The load brought a total of 
$3667, the highest figure ever spent 
for a load of cattle on the Chicago 

















po hand 


pay 

for this 

8 handsome 
Old Mission Clock ; 
made of Solid Oak, 
exactly like the Mis. 
sion iture now 





so much in use, Fit- 
ted with the best 8 
day movement; 
guaran a T- 
fect time keeper 
specially designe 
for use on mantel or 
side : pol- 
ished brass num- 
bers, hands and 
hinges. Strikes the 
hour and half hour 
= a C + iM Ph ral 
ng. eight 20} 
in., width 11} in. 
Regular price of 
this clock is $4.50 
but we will send it to you at any time within 
a month for $2.65. 
Get Our Big New Catalogue and Save 


50% Ean our Ch ristmas Presents. 
Our New jogue . 91 ri 

of over 75,000 thin that moet “fase phe 

oa endisfull of Holiday Suggestions from cover 


cover. 
It contains « larger variety of labor saving, mon 
saving articles at lower prices than heretofore owe 
in any catalogue ever published. 

This up-to-date Buyers’ Guide contains everything 
p ne can possibly need for the Home, Farm, and Shop. 

pposite each article in the catalogue is the low price 
at which wesellit, the lowest price for which it can be 
bought in any store, in any city, big or little, in thie or 
any country ontheglobe. You willepend hours ofin- 
terest over its pages; you will marvel at the wonderfal 
variety, alleomplete in one big book. It makes buy- 
ing, “yA = ~! as prose . on catalog costes 
us $1.00 to ut we will sen te you postpaid, 

tHaner. " 


FREB OF 
WRITE FOR IF TODAY 
havc phe eoeg List, containing 100 valuable aad 
useful premiums given away free. A) Grocery showing 
ye caulanb eabdhioh penn tiviagenpenaen,. - = 
WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 





a ¢= ane cove mone weg ee ty ing. Best Goods a¢ Lewest 
pment: ei Express Retes 
SQUARE DEAL every — —— rele 
We Guarantee Satisfaction or refand your money. 
WHITE, VAN GLAHN & co. 
@ CHATHAM SQUARE, Est. 1816. REW YORE CITY, 
The Oldest Mail Order House tn America 

















The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw wes 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
and it remains today the standard treat- 
with years of success back of it, 
known te be a cure and guaranteed to 
eure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
the case or what else 


ou may_have 
tried—your money back if ming’s Lum 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on ‘Lamp Jaw and its treatment, is ia 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to pe pscn away. Durably bound, indexed 
and illustrated. Write us forse copy. 
FLEMING BEOS., Chemists, 


221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ills, 





Many an injured animal can be 
swung and saved. Instead of call- 
ing in extra help you can butcher, 

hay and wagon boxes, stretch 
wire and do alone scores of other 
heavy jobs with a 


BURR SELF-LOCKING 
TACKLE BLOCK 


Locks and unlocks instantly, inan 
sition. Made of best steel 
t for years. Can’t break it. 
Doesn’t fray rope. 
Thousands in use pro 
your dealer or write us. = 
leche 6000 ibs. Circular 


THE BURR MFG. CO. 
135 Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











cnsing STANCHION 


Hanging 
I. B. Calvin, Vice-Pres 
dent, State Dairy Associa- 
tion, Kewano, Ind., says 
**I think them 
PERFECT.” 
Send for BOOKLET | 
w. B. CRUMB, 
West Street, 
Forestville, Conn, 


Wo More Blind Horses Tiron B ess and othe, 


lindn 
eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City lowa,have surge cue } 














BLIZZARD HORSE ICE CALKS 


Sharpen your own horse. No waiting at the smiths. 
Liberal prices to agents. 8.W.KENT,Cazenovia, N.Y 


EASTERN 





WELL-FED WINTER LAMBS 





market. The average price for each 
steer was nearly $245. 

The two-year-old Angus steers fed 
by Klaus Krambeck of Iowa, which 
were such dangerous competitors of 
the Funk caftle, sold at $10.25 per 100 
pounds. The champion yearling An- 
gus fed by W. C. White brought $11.60. 
It is significant that the price real- 
ized by Funk Brothers’ champion lot 
of steers is $1.50 per 100 pounds high- 
er than that obtained for L. H. Ker- 
rick’s famous exhibit at the 1900 In- 
ternational. The prize Southdown 
lambs exhibited by Richard Stone of 
Illinois sold to Pittsburg butchers at 
$11.25 per 100 pounds. The champion 
lot of Poland-China swine exhibited 
by E. L. Hess of Illinois brought $7.10. 


Prosperous Cheese Season Is Closed 


The season just closed proved gen- 
erally profitable for cheese makers 
throughout” the Empire state. The 
annual report of Sec B. D. Gilbert of 
the Utica and Little Falls boards 
shows that prices were unusually re- 
munerative. At Utica 181,425 boxes 
were sold at an average of 11 cents 
per pound, realizing a total of more 
than $1,000,000. Little Falls 140,221 bxs 
of cheese were disposed of at an aver- 
age of 11 cents, returning factories a 
total of $698,000. At-no time did the 
market go below 9 cents per pound 
and the highest pvint touched was 
183% cents. The average was % cent 
higher than that of 05 and 3 cents 
above the disastrous season of 1904. 
The following table shows transactions 
at Utica and Little Falls for compar- 
ative periods: 

UTICA CHEESE PRICES AND SALES 
1805 1904 








Total boxes 176,606 161,544 
Average price .... lic 10,5¢ 7.8¢ 
Highest price .... ke 14sec Me 
Lowest price ...... 9c Sic 6c 
LITTLE FALLS TRANSACTIONS 
Total boxes ...... 140,221 146,171 136,048 
Average price ; lle 10.6c 8c 
Highest price .... Be 123¢ Sic 
Lowest price ...... 9c 8ic 6c 


According to Sec L. L. Allen of the 
Watertown, N Y, produce exchange, 
the cheese season of 1906 has been 
without exception the most profitable 
experienced by that 
which was formed in 1874. During the 
season prices did not come below 9 
cents per pound and touched as high 
as 18% cents. The lowest price was 
the opening of the market early in 
May when t’.e range was 9 to 9% cents 
per pound. There was a steady ad- 
vance from then until October, when 
18% cents, the top was reached. 

Total transactions of the Watertown 
board for the season aggregated 200,- 
067 boxes, which sold at an average 
price of 11% cents per pound, return- 
ing to dairymen more than $1,500,000. 
Sales in 1905 were 174,184 boxes at an 
average of 101" cents. This showing 
is most gratifying, when it is consid- 
ered that cheese factories are now 
meeting with competition from milk 
shipping stations, and the value of 
milk shipments is approaching well 
toward that of the cheese output. It 


is claimed that there has been a not-. 


able improvement in the average 
quality of cheese in the Watertown 
district. 

According to Sec Martyn of the Can- 
ton, N Y, cheese board, total sales at 
that point for the season of 1 ag- 
gregated 81,331 boxes. This cheese sold 
at an average price of 11% cents per 
pound, showing gross returns of _- 
480. ‘The highest price for the season 
was 13 cents, and the lowest 9% cents. 
The avera on the Canton board in 
1905 was 10.8 cents, the top price 12% 
cents, and the lowest 8% cents. Sales 
of butter there for 1906 aggregated 
48,798 tubs or 2,627,880 pounds at an 
average of 23 cents per pound. This 


organization, ° 


DAIRYING 


may be compares with an average of 
22 cents in 1905. 

There is no organized cheese board 
of trade at Cuba, N Y, but the place 
boasts a well established market dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Ackerly & 
Sill company inform this journal that 

\ to t boxes of cheese are 
sold on the open market at that point 
each season, and many thousand boxes 
contracted in addition by local dealers. 
They say the cheese output for 1906 


has not proved as large as usual, ow- | 


ing to the fact that more milk was 
diverted to shipping stations and con- 
denseries, The average price for the 
season of 1906 at Cuba was 11.4 cents 
per ound compared with 10.8 cents 





oa 
Reducing Cost of Dairy Products 


H. N. SLATER, INDIANA 


Dairying has become recognized as 
a science and those who succeed are 
the ones who devote their whole 
thought and attention to their busi- 
ness. If successful general farming 
requires study and attention, how 
much more important is it that the 
man who keeps cows should make a 
study of dairying. 

Here the cow is the direct producer 
and so many things enter in to in- 
fluence the cost of producing the ar- 
ticle which her owner expects to real- 
ize a profit on. The individuality of 
the cow, the feed she gets and the care 
accorded her, all combine to deter- 
mine what shall be the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butter fat or gallon 
of wholesome milk. 

Good care and good feed will be 
wasted on a poor cow, and a good cow 
cannot perform satisfactorily without 
the good feed and care. The combi- 
nation must be then in order that the 
cow shall prove a success, and the re- 
turns will be in proportion to the de- 
greé in which these influences are 
combined. 

It will undoubtedly pay us along 
with out feed investigation and pro- 
duction of butter to make careful se- 
lection of our dairy herd. We should 
test our cows at different intervals so 
that when we are convinced that we 
have unprofitable cows, we may turn 
them toward channels other than 
dairying. However, there would no 
doubt be much more profit ingdairying 
with our same cows in the middle west 
if wé would study more closely and 
prepare more carefully our winter 
feeds. 

Cows respond best on the fresh, suc- 
culent grasses of June. In order for 
us to make our dairy the most success- 
ful we must store our feed in such 
shape as to get as near June condi- 
tions as is possible. This we believe 
thus far can be accomplished by the 
use of corn silos. As the silo is no 
longer an experiment we are able to 
put up the greatest amount of food in 
storage for winter at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


-— 





Comb vs Extracted Honey—With the 
majority of bee keepers in Wisconsin, 
where the honey season is very short 
and one has more honey than he can 
dispose of in the home market, as a 
rule, extracted will pay better than 
comb honey, for it can be shipped any 
day in the year without breakage. 
One can also control the swarming to 
his heart’s content, which he cannot 
do in making comb honéy. All told, 
I find those who are making bee keep- 
ing a specialty are drifting out of the 
comb honey and more into extracted. 
(N. E. France, Grant County, Wis. 





Clover Meal—Many tons of clover 
meal are manufactured and sold for 
poultry feeding. But this meat is stock 
and all. One pound of clear leaf is 
worth several of this, and is much 
preferred by hens. Spread second crop 
clover hay upon an old-fashioned floor 
after sweeping it very clean and thresh 
it with a flail. Rake off as clean as 
possible, then sift it in a coal sieve. 
The powdered leaf will be as fine as 
dust. Feed it in the mash or let the 
hens pick at it dry.—{S. P. Everitt. 
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....What The... 
Meadow Brook Farm 
Feed Their 
High-Class Draft 
and Coach Horses 
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Wayne, Du Co., Til. 
November 26th, 1906. 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirs :—Your favor at hand asking how!I 
like Schumacher Stock Feed. Will say I have 
80 head of market horses on full feed and for 
two feeds per day am feeding this Feed, and 
feelas though there was no other feed that 
I have ever fed that gives us so much satis- 
I have found it all you recommend 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) Chas. R. Coleman. 


VERYBODY knows Messrs 
C.R.Coleman & Sons. They 
are one of the most prominent 
breeders and importers of high 
class horses in the United States. 
The question of feed is very im- 
portant to such men as these and 
when they give their endorse- 
ment as_the above it is proof 
conclusive that 


SCHUMACHER 
STOCK FEED 


is an unusual and excellent prod- 
uct. The reason is simply be- 
cause itis a high grade pure grain 
ration composed of the most 
nutritious portions of corn, oats 
and barley, which make an ideal 
all-round horsefeed. It supplies 
the necessary elements of nutri- 
tion in the correct proportions-—of 

rotein, carbohydrates and fat. 

t also furnishes a variety of 
grains, corn, oats and barley 
which all feed experts agree give 
much better results. 

Being Kiln-dried this feed is 
concentrated and all danger from 
stomach and intestinal troubles 
is eliminated. 


Lf your dealer don't sellit write us, 


THE-AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
CHICAGO 


faction. 
it to be. 























ABSORBINE, JR., formankind, 
bottle. Cures Varicose 


W.8 YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 
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A large number of readers who en- 
tered our garden contest have sent 
in their reports, including records of 
experience with their gardens in 1906. 
There is still room for others. Those 
who have entered the contest and who 
have not sent in their reports, should 
do so at once, Your report should 
reach our office before January 1. All 
reports received after that date will 
not be considered by the judges, in 
choosing the prize winners for the $50 
in cash to be distributed for this pur- 


pose. Send your report without de- 
lay. Address “Garden Experience Edi- 
tor.” 


——_— 


‘The first week of congress brought 
a highly interesting piece of legisla- 
tion in the lower house, directly in the 
aid of agriculture, By a large major- 
ity a bill was passed permitting na- 
tional banks to make loans on unen- 
cumbered farm lands up to 50% of a 
conservative market valuation, such 
loan for no longer than 12 months 
term, While there was strong oppo- 
sition to this measure, particularly 
from eastern congressmen, it is diffi- 
cult to see what logical objection 
there can be to such federal law. It 
would prove particularly acceptable 
to the middle west and south, where 
ther@ are comparatively few savings 
banks, and where hitherto it has been 
impossible for farmers, even though 
provided with best of all securities, to 
do business along this line with nation- 
al banks. The bill now goes to the 
senate, and should it become iaw will 
permit farmers to secure loans at the 
national banks, of course under proper 





-shaping prices, 


regulations and limitations. An ob- 
jection frequently brought up against 
such law is the claim that farm mort- 
gages are not “quick assets,” But 
surely there is no safer security for 
the national bank, and it is worth 
noting that the measure received 


- generous support and was passed by a 


big majority. 


Brazil Tries to Fix Crop Prices 








An interesting experiment has been 
undertaken by Brazil to keep up the 
price of coffee in the face of a rec- 
ord-breaking crop. As was the expe- 
rience of the man trying to lift him- 
self by his bootstraps, the effort has 
failed so far, and the law of supply 
and demand holds sway. A syndicate 
was formed, and the financial inter- 
ests of the state of San Paulo secured 
to carry out the proposition. The 
latest crop of coffee is very large, 
and buyers have been making cor- 
respondingly low offers, all the way 
down to 3% cents per pound in the 
rough. The plan was for Brazil to 
raise the price of coffee artificially 
and speculatively through making a 
loan of 15,000,000 pounds sterling, with 
which to buy up the surplus stocks 
of coffee. But the government found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to se- 
cure this vast sum for the purpose 
named. Meanwhile, stocks of coffee 
were accumulating, and prices main- 
tained only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

Eventually, financial concerns ad- 
vanced to the state of San Paulo, 
at a heavy rate of interest, 4,000,000 
pounds sterling, with which to buy 
2,000,000 bags of coffee, the same to 
be consigned to the lenders as col- 
lateral, and to be stored in New 
York and European ports for account 
of the state of San Paulo until the 
end of the year 1907. But the very 
fact of this load, consigned at ex- 
traordinary expense in the way of 
storage, commissions, interest charges, 
etc, continued to hang over the mar- 
ket like a wet blanket, and prices 
went down instead of advancing. San 
Paulo will impose an export tax of 
the equivalent of 60 cents a bag, be- 
coming operative December 1 just 
passedgand the New York Journal of 
Commerce of November 26 says that 
two other Brazilian states will place 
a similar export tax on coffee in the 
hope of carrying out the deal to @ suc- 
cessful finish. Meanwhile, Brazilian 
interests opposing this tax promise to 
throw the matter into the courts. 

The experiences of our South Amer- 
ican neighbors bear indirectly on the 
desire, at times expressed in this 
country, to inaugurate a movement to 
arbitrarily hold a crop for higher 
prices, wheat, for example, ignoring 
world-wide conditions, While there 
is much in favor of the conservative 
marketing of a farm crop, the fact 
must not be lost to view that world- 
wide influences have to do with 
Should a half of a 
given grain crop be arbitrarily held 
back from moving into regular chan- 
nels, say in public and private ware- 
houses, such fact would be known to 
the trade, which would insist that this 
must come out eventually, even should 
it not appear until another full crop 
is available. The situation in cotton 
is somewhat different, because of our 
practical monopoly of this crop, the 
United States producing most of the 
world’s supply, at least for American 
and European spinners, Yet the gen- 
eral fact also here pertains that buy- 
ers, even of so tremendously impor- 
tant a staple as cotton, should study 
closely the state of actual supplies. 
rugged, weighty, draft 

sold for better prices 
Two reasons for this 
seem to dominate. The general pros- 
perity of the country calls for large 
numbers of horses. The depression of 
a few years ago, due largely to in- 
discriminate breeding, taught horse 
raisers a lesson. They took more care 





Probably 
horses never 
than at present, 





EDITORIAL 


to select better mares and to mate 
them to pure-bred stallions. The draft 
horses now on the market are supe- 
rior to those of ten or 15 years ago. 
These two reasons explain, in a meas- 
ure, at least, the satisfactory condition 
of the horse market. The first, of 
course, is largely beyond the horse 
raisers’ control. Theré are so many 
factors in general prosperity that’ the 
individual cuts but little figure. The 
last, however, can be controlled by the 
stockman. If he will use for breed- 
ing purposes only good individuals, 
the colts from these animals will al- 
ways sell at a good profit, Even dur- 
ing the period of worst depression, 
really good stuff was marketable. It 
is to be hoped that our horsemen. will 
not need another lesson. The teach- 
ings of the last one were perfectly 
plain and definite. To the man who 
heeds them, success is certain. 


It should be unnecessary to urge 
farmers to haul and spread all the 
mantre that accumulates during the 
spring and early autumn months. But 
it is. On a recent trip through the 
corn belt, one of the editors of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist observed with sur- 





prise and regret that a large amount 


of manure was heaped up against barn 
and shed, or was lying exposed in lots. 
Wherever stable manure is thus ex- 
posed, there is great waste. It ought 
to be applied to the fields without 
delay and spread evenly over the sur- 
face. The plant food will then be 
fixed and held in the soil until need- 
ed. With a manure spreader this is 
easily and quickly accomplished. With 
this economical machine at hand, the 
farmer soon gets into the habit of 
keeping his buildings and yards 
cleaned up and finds it no great task 
if attended to regularly. Try it for a 
few months and see how much neater 
your premises appear and how much 
more sanitary; this quite aside from 
the great merit of using a device which 
will thoroughly, and in a labor sav- 
ing manner put the manure whgre it 
belongs, on the fields. 





You are individually responsible for 
the passage of the Appalachian and 
White mountain forest reserve bill. 
If your representatives in congress fail 
to vote for this important measure, it 
will be because they fail to understand 
the importance of this bill to their 
constituents. It is for you personally 
to make them understand, They are 
your representatives in congress in 
name and should be in fact. It is your 
duty to let them know your personal 
opinion on this important measure, 
Here is a measure vital to the farm- 
ing and manufacturing interests of the 
east and south. Its failure to pass at 
this session of congress will be little 
short of a disaster. Don’t fail to urge 
the representative from your district 
to support this measure. 


Any policy holder in the Mutual life 
insurance company of New York, 
Equitable or the New York life, who 
has not yet voted for trustees, is re- 
minded that his vote must reach the 
New York office of the respective com- 
panies on December 18 at latest. Any 
policy holder who wishes to make out 
his proxy to Mr Herbert Myrick, edi- 
tor of this paper, can send same to 
him by return mail addressed to our 
New York office, 4389 Lafayette Street. 
Mr Myrick will on December 17 cast 
all the votes he represents. After the 
tremendous expose of the big three 
insurance companies, it is almost dis- 
couraging that so many policyholders 
have not yet voted. 
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A vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion can be secured from carefully 
studying the advertisements of various 
manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery. The improvements in various 
lines are set forth in these advertise- 
ments in the best manner and often 
give helpful hints concerning the 
needs of the farmer. When writing 
advertisers always state in your letter 








‘ 


that you saw the advertisement in thi; 
paper. By doing so you will receiv. 
the benefits of the guarantee printe; 
on this page. 











The inspiring feature of the year in 
live stock circles is the Internationa! 
show at Chicago each December. Tha: 
just closed was a credit to the fagmer 
and breeders of the west, and to the 
managers. The men from the farn 
and the youth in the agricultural co!- 
leges have gone home with a bett 
appreciation than ever before. of the 
splendid possibilities in aes and 
feeding. 
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The one-crop system, wherever it is 
practiced, means failure ultimately in 
that particular line of farming. This 
has been the story of agriculture 
since the world began. Of course, 
when the above assertion is made, it 
is with the understanding that while 
thus growing the one crop, whatever 
it is, no means are adopted to main- 
tain the equilibrium in fertility in the 
soil, ‘Where this is done through ar- 
tificial fertilizers or otherwise, one 
crop may be grown in some instances 
for a long term of years, but even 
where a single crop is thus grown, 
many reasons may be given why it 
should not be so grown without chance. 

Cotton growers in the south found 
long ago to their sorrow that they 
must rotate their crops of cotton. Corn 
growers in southern Illinois have been 
compelled to rotate their corncrops. 
The growers of potatoes in the sandy 
loam lands northward from St Paul 
have already been compelled to do the 
same with their potatoes. ~And this 
is the problem with which the grow- 
ers of wheat in our American north- 
west stand .face to face at present. 
They find that but little profit ac- 
crues from growing wheat that yields 
but 13 and 14 bushels per acre. 

While many -of the farmers fee! 
they must rotate, they have in many 
instances erroneous ideas as to what 
true rotation means. They have 
noticed that they get better crops af- 
ter the bare fallow, and because it is 
so, they conclude that the bare fallow 
has enriched the land. This, of course, 
is not true; it has only helped to 
clean the land, to improve its mechan 
ical condition, and to liberate ferti! 
ity. They have noticed that bette: 
crops of grain are grown after cor 
and they have concluded that cor 
enriches the land. It does not enrich 
it, but simply influences it as the bar: 
fallow does. 

They have noticed that when lan: 
is so reduced it will not grow goo 
crops of fife wheat, it does grow 
good crop of macaroni, hence the) 
conclude that in sOme way macaroni 
helps the land. The truth is, that i 
simply has more power because 
its greater vigor to sap fertility fron 
the land, They ha °* also noticed tha 
where barley is grown, a better crop 
of wheat follows than if such a chang, 
had not been made. The true faci 
are, that the barley has helped to som: 
extent to clean the land, as it is grow: 
in the northwest, and to change some- 
what its mechanical condition. 

The true idea of rotation involve: 
improvement of the land in its m: 
chanical condition and also in its fer- 
tility. This involves the introduction 
of grass and clover. Grass crops b 
their roots put humus in the sofl an 
they do it quickly, and clover crops 
add nitrogen. This is the only line 0! 
action that lies open to the farmers 
of the American northwest. They can- 
not, therefore, too soon set about th 
fencing of their lands, for increase i: 
grass crops means also increase 
live stock. 
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Petroleum Output — According to 
census reports oil fields of the United 
States in 1905 produced 134,700,000 
barrels of petroleum, a record-break- 
ing output. ‘ 



















The President's Message 





The message of Pres Roosevelt to 
the 59th congress, upon its assembling 
for the second session, was painfully 
long but very important and full of 
suggestions of vital interest. Follew- 
ing are some of the suggestions in it: 

A national law prohibiting corpora- 
tions from contributing to political 
campaign expenses. A law conferring 
upon the government the right of ap- 
peal in criminal eases. A law provid- 
ing that no judgments in the United 
States courts shall be set aside or no 
trials granted unless it is affirmatively 
proved in the court to which appeal is 
made that an error in the lower court 
has resulted in miscarriage of justice. 


TO STOP LYNCHING 


Earnest and positive action should 
be taken to stop mob violence and 
lynching, without regard to race or 
color, and that inasmuch as the lynch- 
ing of black men as well as white men 
is due to the crime of rape, that such 
crime should be punished by death 
and that assault with intent to commit 
such crime shall be a capital offense 
in the discretien of the judge. Imme- 
diate trial and punishment is urged. 
Emphasis is placed upon the import- 
ance of education for the negroes. 


REFORM LABOR LAWS - 

Hours of labor on railroads should 
be limited. Drastic child labor laws 
should be provided for the District of 
Columbia and the territeries, and a 
thorough investigation should be made 
by congress of child and woman labor 
conditions in the United States. The 
employers’ liability law should be ex- 
tended in,scope. There should be com- 
pulsory investigation of controversy 
between employers and employees with 
the view of preventing great strikes. 
The withdrawal of government coal 
lands from sale and entry is recom- 
mended, and lease should be upon 
special terms, the government retain- 
ing supervision of such coal business, 
that there be no injustice in price of 
coal so mined or otherwise. 


TRIAL OF NEW LAWS 

It is recommended that a number of 
months be allowed to pass to see how 
the new railroad rate, pure food and 
meat inspection laws work, but in the 
end the president believes there should 
be amendments, and specifics that the 
meat inspecion law should require dates 
on the labels, and that the cost of in- 
spection be paid by the packers. 

The president regrets that the pres- 
ent anti-trust law forbids all combina- 
tions, as he believes that the prohibi- 
tion should be against bad combina- 
tions, and not against good combina- 
tions, which might exist. He believes 
the government should not conduct the 
business of the nation, but should ex- 
ercise effective supervision over it. 


TO RESTRICT GREAT FORTUNES 

In order to restrict the evils of great 
fortunes, a graduated income tax, the 
tax increasing with-the size of the in- 
come, and an inheritance tax, so draft- 
ed as to stand the test of the courts, 
should be required. 

The farm interests are considered, 
and their importance emphasized and 
the president lays stress upon the im- 
portance of technical and scientific 
educa‘ion for farmers. He. discusses 
the new policy of the department of 
agriculture in serving farm interests 
through associations of farmers, and 
co-ordinate work through state de- 
partments of agriculture. 

It is urged that the forests of the 
White mountains and the Appalachian 
should be preserved. 


NATIONAL DIVORCE LAW 


It is urged. that a constitutional 
amendment be enacted to give con- 
gress power to deal with marriage 
and divorce, at least, with the subject 
of polygamy. 

Encouragement for American ship- 
ping by the government is recom- 
mended, at least in the interest of 
trade with South America. A new cur- 
rency law is recommended to provide 
for large volumes of currency when 
needed, perhaps such a mé@asure as 
recommended by Sec Shaw, which is 


STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


that national! banks be allowed to is- 
sue notes to an amount beyond their 
present restriction, but at so high a 
rate of tax as to drive back such notes 
when not wanted for legitimate trade. 

Lower tariff or free trade for the 
Philippine., American citizenship for 
Porto Rico, and national help in the 
development of Hawaii and Alaska 
are strongly urged. 


': FAIR PLAY FOR JAPANESE 


The president asks fair play for all 
aliens who conte to the United States, 
and at this time especially for the 
Japanese. He recommends that a spe- 
cial law be passed permitting Ameri- 
can citizenship for Japanese in this 
country, and a law giving the presi- 
dent power to enforce the treaty rights 
of aliens. 

Report is made on American inter- 
vention in Cuba, of the successful Pan- 
American conference, and the procure- 
ment of peace following the outbreak 
of war involving Salvadore, Guatemala 
and Honduras. Referring to the pres- 
ident’s trip to Panama, he said that 
he would make extended report in 
an early special message. 

It is urged that the Algeciras con- 
vention regarding Morocco be ratified. 
Increased protection for the fur seals 
is recommended, The president urges 
that the present strength of the army 
and navy be fully maintained, but he 
does not ask for any increase at pres- 
ent in the navy. 

The part of the president’s message 
most widely discussed was that refer- 
ring to the Japanese. It occasioned 
indignation on the Pacific coast, es- 
pecially that part of it in which, after 
saying that to shut the Japanese out 
of the public schools is “wickedly ab- 
eurd” and asking for fair treatment, 
he asks for a Japanese naturalization 
law and a law giving the president 
power to enforce treaty rights of 
aliens, and then declares: “‘In the mat- 
ter affecting the Japanese everything 
that is in my power to do will be 
done, and all the forces, military and 
civil, of the United States which I may 
lawfully employ shall be so employed, 


Purchased Sympathy of Unions 


During the trial at Chicago, of Cor- 
nelius P. Shea, president of the inter- 
national brotherhood of teamsters, for 
alleged conspiracy in the teamsters’ 
strike of 1905, sensational testimony 
was given. It will be remembered 
that this teamsters’ strike involved 
riots and bloodshed, and init the resi- 
dents of the city suffered greatly. At 
the beginning of the strike it was 
called a sympathetic one. The sym- 
pathies of the teamsters, it was said, 
were aroused in behalf of some gar- 
ment workers, who had a dispute with 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

in the Shea trial, Albert Young, 
president of the united teamsters of 
America, who pleaded guilty to the 
charge of conspiracy against him in 
connection. with the charge, turned 
state’s evidence. He testified on the 
stand -that Robert Noren, business 
agent of the garment workers’ union, 
paid $1,500, which was divided among 
Shea, Young and three other men, and 
that their sympathies thereupon went 
out to the garment workers, and that 
they then ordered out the Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co’s teamsters, and that 
the strike spread rapidly as the re- 
sult. 

There is no little indignity in Chica- 
go at this revelation of what appears 
to have been the purchase of sympa- 
thy, especially when such sympathy 
was followed by mob violence and 
great injury to innocent individuals 
and to employers. 








Harriman and Gould Indictments 


An interesting batch of indictments 
have been returned by the federal 
grand jury, at Salt Lake City. Some 
of them were against the Union Pacif- 
ic railroad company, the Oregon Short 
Line, the Union Pacific coal company, 
the Utah fuel company, and several 
of the highest officials representing the 
Harriman and Gould corporations in 
Utah. The Harriman companies are 
charged with violation of the interstate 
commerce laws, by alleged discrimi- 
nations against D. J. Sharp, a coal 
dealer of Salt Lake City, who was 
forced out of business after he had 
cut prices below other dealers in coal. 

The Gould interests and their rep- 
resentatives are charged with defraud- 
ing and attempting to defraud the 








United States government in alleged 
illegal methods in acquiring title of 
coal lands in Utah, These indictments 
are only the beginning of the govern- 
ment’s activity in Utah and Wyoming, 
for the purpose of stamping out a gi- 
gantic system of fraud that has been 


in Quick Review 


Following a somewhat sensational 
trial and appeal-n the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, Rev Algernon L. Crap- 
sey of Rochester, N Y, has been con- 
victed of heresy and expelled from 
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‘0 demonstrate to every Dairyman that this is 
one 30 Sens a Free Trial. We pay 


cor 

You take the feed and try it. Feed ft to your 
cows and calves. If it does not prove as repre- 
sented and perfectly satisfactory the trial will 
not cost you one cent. If it te satisf we 
know you will want more and that is w we 

are banking on. 
* We know that there is not a Dairyman in the 
who will not be convinced after a fair 








the ministry. He retired from the rec- countr: 
torship of St Andrews church at pone ply Hammond Dairy Feed is the best 


Rochester, after publicly repeating 
the things he believes, which were 
made the ground for the heresy 
charges ows him, and refusing to 
recant. r Crapsey refuses to accept is¢g 
the doctrine of the Episcopalian church Tad LL A he 
regarding the birth and ascension of Bran. Itis made of pure cane molasses, prime 
Christ, making a spiritual rather than 


cotton seed mea \ om i mea A oore. = ope 
a literal physical interpretation of the a BL Pt, DAY Ot 
Bible story. 


evaporation. Itis guaranteed to keep during 
all seasons, will never sour, mould or freese. 
Commander Robert E. Peary has FREE TRIAL 
reached Washington after his return 1 Toit nee ememae 00 Geantbe the fees” 
from his polar expedition. He still n de ere “ay ane a etal wil 
has faith in his ability to reach the any i Kg Bd pt 
north pole, and believes that the route 
and the method he employed in his 
recent expedition were the best. He 
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and your feed dealers name an 

we willsend you an ample amount to try 
which willconvince you more than words, 
what the feed is and whatit will accomplish. 








evidently contemplates another trip, 

but whether or not it will be under- WESTERN GRAIN PRODUCTS co. 
taken in 1907 has not been decided. 1 Chamber of © co 

He regards with disfavor the proposed MILWAUKEE ° WISCONSIN 


balloon trip by Walter Wellman, and 
says that in the present uncertain 
state of aerial navigation, to under- 
take to reach the north pole with a 
balloon is practically suicidal. 











> RUNS RAST : SAWS DOWS 
a fe ; , anne 


A fire at Cornell university resulted ae 4 
in the death of seven persons in the 
Chi Psi fraternity house. A $200,000 
fire occurred the same day at Holyoke, 
Mass, destroying two business blocks, 
and at Providence, R I, occurred a fire 
destroying three business buildings 
and causing a loss of $100,000. Another 
recent fire occurred at Lynn, Mass, 
caused by a boiler explosion. The 
flames did heavy damage to the shoe 
manufacturing plants of the city. 











An outbreak of hostility in the Phil- 
ippines has resulted in the death of 
five Americans, and nine were wound- 
ed. The Pulajanes in the Island of 
Leyte are apparently in an ugly mood 
toward the American authorities, and 
60 bolomen rushed down upon a de- 
tachment of Company L of the 8th in- 
fantry, and a force of constabulary. 
The insurgents lost 30 men killed. 


Water Works on the Farm 


Yes, that's just what we mean—real water works; running water in the kitchen, the bathroom, 
the laundry, the barn—in fact, all over the place, And it's all done by that tank you see in the 
lower left hand corner of this picture—the Leader System. It's vastly different 


from the old-fashioned elevated tank which worked by gravity. For the >» i 
Leader Water Supply System is operated by compressed air—reliable, safe ™ NY YP 
and cleanly, Your windmill pumps water into the tank (which is already AN y YZ 
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tated on a high tower out of doors, ay 
in the former case, their weight when full, cracked the plastering; or io 


fullof air). The air, being elastic, is compressed into upper part of the 
N\ 
they overflowed or leaked, flooding the rooms below. ~ u ‘ 































tap at every faucet, no matter where it is located. And this means adso- 
tule fire-protection, for the pressure is always on and always ready. 
Now, the old style gravity tanks were either put in the attic or sit- 
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This gives you @ pressure, so that a powerful stream of water is on 
~~ 
froze solid in winter, necessitating expensive plumb- “_ 


ing bills; or it became hot and stagnant during o 
the summer and unfit for use. The 


Leader Water 
Supply System 


avoids all this, because the air-tight tank is 
either in the basement or buried under- 
> below the frost line. Every outfit 

complete, with full directions, and is 
easily installed. The leader System needs 
no repairs, is suited to small buildings or 


large, and is moderate in price. 


Let us send you our booklet, “How t 

the Water Supply ." the story 

& man who successfully equipped his 
country home with modern water works 


Write for it today, before you forget. 


tank, and forces the water out through the pipes. 
In the case of the outside tanks, the water often NN ay 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruits and 
vegetables. The cry long since went forth 
Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west, Jt is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to kecp at 
the forcfroni the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed. Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable” American Agricullturist 
your own paper, 


MARYLAND 


Advancing Maryland Horticulture 








The 9th annual meeting of the Mary- 
land state horticulture society, held at 
Baltimore last week, was a success- 
ful event of the right sort. For years 
there has been a gradual getting to- 
gether of the various state organiza- 
tions. This session reflected the good 
results of this unity of interests as not 
seen at any previous meeting of the 
association. Much credit is due to the 
retiring president, E. P. Cchil!l of 
Washington county, and his associate, 
Orlando Harrison of Worcester coun- 
ty, who was elected president. The 
officers of the association never worked 
more earnestly than they have in their 
co-operative efforts to make this meet- 
ing so successful. Although the at- 
tendance was not especially large, rep- 
resentative fruit growers came from 
all parts of the state. The meeting, 
from beginning to end, was one of 
good-will and fellowship. 

The welcome accorded fruit growers 
by Mayer Timanus of Baltimore, was 
one of the most cordial that the fruit 
growers ever received. The mayor 
has had personal experiences upon a 
farm, and said he fully realized and 
appreciated the. necessity of united 
co-operation on the part of the state, 
city and fruit growers to extend and 
develop the great horticultural inter- 
ests. One feature of his remarks at 
the banquet, also those of Gov War- 
field, was his approval of Pres Har- 
rison’s plan for a large, permanent 
building in greater Baltimore, where 
a continuous exhibit of Maryland farm 
products could be maintained. In this 
building, offices will be provided for 
various state organizations that have 
work in connection with the upbuild- 
ing of agricultural interests. There 
will also be a large auditorium and 
room for meetings of special character. 
Fruit growers were enthused with 
these remarks and will do what they 
can to bring about legislation for such 
a building. 

The splendid program was carried 
out to the letter, including reports of 
state officers and county vice-presi- 
dents. Everyone felt that the meeting 
had done him good. Among the speak- 
ers from the outside were W. H. Duck- 
ham, president national carnation. as- 
sociation; Prof S. A. Beach of Iowa 
state coilege, formerly of Geneva, N 
Y. Prof Beach’s paper on apples was 
of great value and will be reported 
later more in retail. Another impor- 
tant paper was that on vegetable grow- 
ing, by J. Otto Thilow, secretary for 
the Henry Dreer company. He is a 
most pleasing speaker. His paper 
sunk deep into the hearts of those 
who heard it, because of its practical, 
everyaay, common sense. The paper 
was full of suggestions from begin- 
ning to end. 

Other papers were by Prof W. J. 
Spillman of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, on Marketing per- 
ishable farm products. Prof Spill- 
man, who is the author of the book 
entitled, Farm Grasses in the United 
States, published by Orange Judd 
Company (Price $1) is one of the 
most widely known agricultural ex- 
perts in the country, He is giving 
special attention to methods of farm 
development and is perhaps one of the 
best posted men on the subject in the 
country. Prof Beach’s second paper 


on Orchard aan: ya brought out 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


interesting discussions. The paper.on 
Chrysanthemums by A. Harrington of 
New Jersey, was exceedingly inter- 
esting. He is the author of the book 
entitled, Chrysanthemums, published 
by Orange Judd Company. Persons 
who are interested in this subject 
should get a copy. Sent postpaid for 
50 cents. Mr Harrington is one of 
the most successful growers of this 
beautiful plant in the world. 


A CREDITABLE EXHIBIT 

The general exhibit of fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers and ornamentals was 
the largest ever made by the society. 
The general character of the fruit ex- 
hibit by counties was especially good. 
These splendid fruits attracted special 
attention. The general arrangement 
on tables by counties and the group- 
ing of the ornamental plants, made a 
pleasing picture. There were also ex- 
hibits of nursery stock by J. G. Har- 
rison and Sons of Berlin, and the 
Franklin Davis Nursery Company of 
Baltimore. There were general ex- 
hibits of horticultural supplies by Grif- 
fith and Turner of Baltimore, Henry 
F. Mischell Company of Philadelphia 
and J. Boligiano and Son of Balti- 
more. These horticultural supply ex- 
hibits were especially appreciated by 
visitors and added much to the value 
of the meeting. While the exhibits 
of vegetables were not large they were 
of splendid quality and reflected good 
methods in production. The display 
of cut flowers was the largest ever 
made at ae state meeting, The 
same is true of ornamentals. This is 
due, largely, to the interest being 
taken by local florists. Liberal pre- 
miums were awarded. It takes money 
to conduct a show like this, and the 
state can well afford to spend more 
money along these lines, 


COUNTY EXUIBITS AND PRIZE WINNERS 

Among the prominent counties that 
had exhibits were the following: Kent, 
with 89 plates of splendid specimens 
from sprayed trees; Worcester, 7 
plates of apples besides the most beau- 
tiful display of pears shown at the 
meeting; Caroline had a most splen- 
did display; Washington had 70 
plates; Frederick, a fine lot of fruit; 
Garrett, 86 plates; Montgomery, 30 
plates. In addition, the following 
counties were well represented: Car- 
roll, Prince George, Harford, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Queen Anne, Charles, 
Anne Arundel, Talbot and Somerset. 
There were several miscellaneous col- 
lections from other places. 

The judges had no little trouble in 
passing upon the various collections 
of fruit in the awarding of prizes. The 
judges were Prof C. P. Close of the 
Delaware experiment station, who has 
accepted the ‘office of state horticul- 
turist in Maryland, and Messrs 
Fletcher and Irwin of the United States 
department of agriculture. In the 
county display; Garrett won first, with 
Washington county second. These 
two counties also won the majority of 
prizes on the largest number of va- 
rieties, as well as the best specimens. 


Yor State Horticulturist—The fruit 
growers of Md regretted to have Prof 
Hutt, who recently resigned to accept 
a similar position in N C. Prof C. P. 
Close of Del exp sta has accepted tha 
Md place and will begin. his- work as 
soon as he can arrange with the Del 
authorities to leave. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co—Hog 
kiHing about over. Farmers getting 
up wood, Some corn yet in shock. 
Corn crop short. Turkey crop fair. 
Prices high, 22c d w. Eggs 30c p doz, 
butter 25c p_ Ib. Some removals 
among renters. Few farm sales. 
Some building and clearing forests 


going on. 





DELAWARE 


Dover, Kent Co—The state board of 


agriculture has formulated a program 
for the agricultural conference to be 
held in Dover Dec 18 and 19. The 
speakers are to include Dr Leonard 
Pearson, state veterinarian of, Pennsyl- 
vania. He will speak on tuberculosis, 
anthrax, rabies and other diseases in 
live stock. Dr Albert Robin of Wil- 
mington will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on the cause, prevention and cure 
of tuberculosis. Dr Peter Lowber, sec- 
retary of the state board of health, 
will take part in the discussion. The 
second day will be devoted to agricul- 
tural education as exemplified in the 
schools, colleges and the farmers’ in- 
stitute movement. The speakers will 








vA 


include assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture Hon W. H. Hays of Washington, 
D C, Dr Haywood, professor of agri- 


culture, in Delaware college and ex- 
director of the Newark experiment 
station. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Buffalo, Union Co—Corn is husked 
and fodder stored. Farmers are haul- 
ing out manure and winter fuel, and 
much sod has been plowed for, corn. 
John Everitt will sell three loads of 
steers and one of bulls for feeders. 
Many steers are being fed in the val- 
ley this winter. Fresh cows scarce. 
Henry Walker ran his thrashing ma- 
chine every working day since July 
11 and has _a week’s thrashing to co 
yet. Mr Reeves of Washington, D C, 
and Prof G. C. Watson of State col- 
lege, Pa, examined J. N. Glover’s acre 
of wheat which was seeded at seven 
different times in the Hessian fly ex- 
periment. 


Barto, Berks Co—Surveys are being 
made in this county to macadamize 
many miles or road. Many changes 
among farm tenants next spring. 
Apples about all in dealers’ hands. 
Farmers disposing of their potatoes. 
A milk bottling station is projected at 
this point, the product to be shipped 
to Philadelphia. City milk dealers 
are inquiring for more milk. Fodder 
is all housed. - Fat hogs in demand. 


Hunting Season Closed—During the 
hunting season which closed early this 
month there were killed in Pa 109 
bears, 523 deer and 362 wild turkeys. 
In addition thousands of pheasants, 
rabbits and small game were slaugh- 
tered. The season has proved one of 
the most profitable to hunters in many 
years. Enforcement of the game laws 
has cost the lives of four wardens and 
seven others were shot while trying to 
make arrests. It is claimed that the 
culprits were all unnaturalized for- 
= arrested while illegally hunt- 
ng. 


NEW JERSEY 


Essex County board of agri held its 
first fall meeting in Roseland grange 
hall recently. Pres C. B. Crane re- 
ported successful season’s work. Corn 
averaged 10% better than previous 
year. Grass and potatoes good. Friits 
light crop. Dr Joseph Ward spoke of 
nursery methods he had observed in 
Ind. Alfalfa was discussed at length. 


Frenchtown, Hunt Co—Corn husk- 
ing about done and stalks housed. Gen- 
eral falling off in milk; cattle gener- 
ally turning rations tnto fat. Pasture 
short. Poultry sells well; live 12c, 
dressed, l4cfor prime. Turkeys 17¢ 
live, 23c dressed. Eggs 40 to 42c and 
scarce. Butter 32¢c. + 


New Vernon, Morris Co—A record 
breaker snowstorm Nov 16. Good 
sleighing a short while. Later pleas- 
ant. weather gives fall -growing crops 
fine showing, also opportunity to fin- 
ish autumn work. William . Morris 
building large house on Mountain 
road overlooking the village. The 
macadam road is finished building 
extending from the center of village 
connecting with stone road at Pas- 
saic and Morris township line. Fresh 
eggs very scarce, 45 and 50c. 


-— 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the supply and de- 
mand are about evenly balanced, al- 
though the increased price did not 
bring to the market the quantity of 
milk expected. Still dealers do net 
think they will be obliged to again 
raise the price which is 3%c p at. 
Surplus milk sells for $2.25 p 40-qt 
can. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Dec 8 
were: 











Milk Cream 
rte: . we Sebo a 34,379 1,438 
Susquehanna ...... 14,055 8 
West Shore....... 15,650 525 
Lackawanna ...... 38,415 1,425 
N ¥ C (long haul). 39,305 1,969 
N Y C (Harlem)... 10,445 170 
Ontario ........: ov setae 1,180 
Lehigh Valley...... 18,810 585 
Homer Ramsdell 
pe ee RRS 4,780 56 
New Haven........ 7,775 — 
Other sources...... 5,800 215 
Total ..... cvecss SR 108 7,644 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, December 10, 1906. 
At New York, last week with contin. 
ued light receipts steers held up firm 
on top grades and closed steady for 
medium and common beeves. Calves 
up firm on moderate receipts and good 





veals advanced 25c; barnyard and 
western calves ruled firm until )attep 


part of week when there was a rather 
easier feeling all around. 

Today there were 53 cars of cattle 
and 1240 calves on sale. Prime to 
choice steers were wanted and 1i(): 
higher; the under grades steady to a 
shade higher; bulls advanced 10c; me- 
dium cows slow but bologna stock and 
fat cows full steady; veals steady to 
25c higher; barnyard and western 
calves active and unchanged. Good 
to choice 1175 to 1325 Ib steers crossed 
the scales at $5.45@6.35 p 100 Ibs, 870 
to 1150-lb steers $3.50@5.35, bulls $3 
@4.50, cows $1.40@4.20, veals $5@9.50, 
little calves and culls $3.75@4.50, barn- 
yard calves $3@3.75, westerns $3.25@4. 

Sheep. were in moderate receipt all 
last week, closing steady for all grades. 
To-day with 31 cars of stock offered, 
sheep were steady; prime and choice 
lambs wanted and full steady; medium 
grades slow. <A few late arrivals were 
carried over. Common to choice sheep 
sold at $3.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs; culls, 2@ 
3; lambs, 7@8.12%4; culls, 5@6. 

Hogs held up last week on light 
weights, but closed easier in others; 
to-day there were about 450 on sale. 
Prices easier on Buffalo advices. Heavy 
to light State and Pa hogs quoted at 
$6.50@6.75 p 100 Ibs, (pigs included). 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Trading was somewhat below the 
average last week, partly owing to the 
weather conditions. The regular sales 
were fairly well attended, however, 
and good sound useful horses were 
sold under the hammer at almost 
steady prices. Choice drafts continue 
in good demand and steady at $250@ 
350 ea; chunks of 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 180 
@240; good city drivers, 175@300. 

At Philadelphia, cattle sold a shade 
higher, the better grades showing the 
most strength. Good steers brought 
$5.80@6 p 100 Ibs, fcy somewhat more, 
medium 4.75@5, bulls 3.50@4.50, fat 
cows 3@4.25, thin cows 1.50@2, veal 
calves 8@9, grassers 4@5, milch cows 
25@60 ea. 

Sheep sold readily and a good clear- 
ance was secured. Best wethers made 


$5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.25@5.25, 
choice lambs 8@8.20, “culls 5@6. 


Dressed hogs moved at 8%@10c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle supply the 
initial day of the present week aggre- 
gated 175 loads. Prices showed little 
material change. Prime to _ fcy 
beeves brought $5.75@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
coarse to fair 4@5, fat heifers 3.25@ 
4.65, bulls 2.50@4, cows 2.50@4,. veal 
calves’ 7.50@8.25, heavy calves 3.50@ 
5, oxen 2.75@4.25, stock steers 2.50@ 
3.75, feeders 3.75@4.40, milch cows 20 
@58 ga. 

Hog. arrivals were 100 loads. Heavy 
and medium packing swine brought 
$6.45 p 100 Ibs. Sheep sold somewhat 
lower, the supply amounting to 25 
double decks. Best lambs ‘made 7.50 
@7.80, culls 5@6, mixed muttons 5@ 
5.40, bucks, stags, etc, 2.50@3.75. 


> 
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At Philadelphia, wheat T5c p bu, 
corn 5dc, oats 4Uc, bran $22@23 p ton, 
timothy hay 19@20. Cmy tub butter 
32@8%c p Ib, prints 32@34c, dairy 20% 
22c. Eggs 33@35c p doz, fowls 13c p 
lb, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 15@1ic, 
cheese 13@1l4c. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, 
sweets 45c p bskt, cabbage 12@13 p 
ton. Choice apples 3@4 p bbh 


MARYLAND—At_ Baltimore, live 


stock steady, choice steers 4@4%c p 
Ib, veals in demand at 8@8%c, sheep 
8@8%c, lambs G6@7c, hogs 7T%c 
dressed. Butter market firm, best cmy 
tubs 31@32c p Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 
19@22c, cheese 15% @l6c, eggs in good 
demand at 31@32c p doz. Hens 12c p 
Ib, chicks 12@13c, ducks 10@12c, tur- 
keys 14@15c. Receipts of vegetables 
light, potatoes 45@50c p bu, sweet po- 
tatoes $1.75@2 p bbi, cabbage 11@12 p 
ton, celery 30@60c p doz, onions 40@50c 
p bu, pumpkins 7@8 p 100 Ibs, turnips 
25c p bu. Loose apples 75¢@1.50 
B bbl, choicefruit 2@3 p bbl, pears 2@ 
.50 p bbl, grapes 11@13c p bskt, cran- 
berries 7.50@9 p bbl, cotton 11%c Pp 
Ib. Wheat 72c p bu, corn 47c, oats 
40c, rye 66c, bale timothy hay 20 p ton, 
clover 17@18, rye straw 12@13c, bran 
20@21c, middlings 23@23.50. 


























New Jersey State Grange 


The 34th annual session of the New 
Jersey state grange at Trenton last 
week was a hummer. Nearly 500 del- 
egates and visitors were present at the 
opening, representing districts in every 
county and'a membership .of 12,500. 
In every respect the meeting was one 
of the best ever held. Everyone seemed 
to be filled with the Inspiration which 
comes from success. Fourteen new 
granges, 2200 new members, general 
progress and prosperity on all lines of 
grange effort and in all parts of the 
state, 

The reports of the officers and those 
of the deputies and delegates, all told 
of increased membership and good re- 
sults coming from active work. The 
report of Treasurer Charlies Collins, 
showed a balance on hand of $2810 
and $4800 In trust. The mce of 
National Master Bachelder added 
much to the interest of the session, 
not only in his formal talks, but in 
his words of counsel did he help along. 





He said: In the granges of this coun- 
try there are more than 40,000 young 
men between the ages 20 and who 


are learning how to express them- 
selves and how to preside and partici- 
pate intelligently at meetings. They 
are gaining this valuable education 
through grange inflwence and associa- 
tion. This would be impossible for 
them to obtain in any other way while 
so situated. The grange was never so 
prosperous as at present, 

Past State Masters Mortimer White- 
head and Edmund Braddock were 
called on and gave stirring addresses 
congratulating the grange upon the 
progress of the past year, not alone in 
New Jersey, but in other states and in 


legislation obtained, both state and na-~ 


tional: Prof W. G. Johnson of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, was a welcome vis- 
itor, He made a stirring address. In 
part, he said: The work done at the 
meeting of the national grange at At- 
lantic City last year, will stand as a 
monument to the faithfulness and 
ability of the Patrons of New Jersey. 
The exhibition of farm products made 
at that time was the greatest adver- 
tisement New Jersey ever had. There 
is a time when we Should act, and a 
time when we should speak. The 
grange is speaking the truth to farm- 
ing cOmmunities and is acting with 
them, so that the conditions are very 
different from those a few years back. 

Hon Franklin Dye, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, gave an in- 
teresting talk, He recalled the early 
days of the grange and the difficulties 
under which it labored. He said the 
early trials only strengthened Patrons 
of Husbandry and bound the members 
more closely together. 

The following resolutions 
unanimously adopted: 

The grange is composed of a class of 
people who from the earliest days of 
our republic have ever been noted for 
their fidelity to our free institutions 
and our country’s flag, and whereas, 
the grange is pledged to all that our 
flag represents in freedom, equality 
and fraternity, and it is very appro- 
priately in general use as a decoration 
for our grange halls and public gath- 
erings; therefore, resolved, that the 
executive committee is hereby instruct- 
ed to purchase an American flag at 
least 10 feet long to be displayed at all 
meetings of the state grange, and kept 
by the worthy steward with the other 
paraphenalia of the grange. 

The report of State Master Gaunt 
was replete with good suggestions. He 
urged Patrons of New Jersey once 
more loyally to support the action of 
the national grange favoring a parcels 
post, national appropriations for pub- 
lic roads, opposing the present free- 
seed distribution, and the ship subsidy 
scheme. The able report of Brother 
Gaunt: will be given more space later. 

The reports of the various standing 
committees was all able, and after a 
free and fair discussion were adopted: 
Rural high schools, juvenile granges, 
agriculture in rural aohsels. the short 
courses in agriculture at the state col- 
lege, the value of the press in all lines 
of grange work and of country Iife, 
were all endorsed, these subjects and 
others being specially recommended 
by the committee on education, Broth- 
er A. P. Knapp, chairman 

The reports of the various masters 
of the year’s work in their subordinate 
gsranges were full of progress. Co- 
operative buying and selling was never 
in better shape in the state. One 
grange, Moorestown, No 8, reporting a 
business of gms = the year in pur- 


were 


FARM AND GRANGE 


chasing fertilizers, seeds, machinery, 
and other farm and family supplies. 
The grange fire insurance company 
reports policies now in_ existence 
amounting to over $12,000,000, the run- 
ning expenses for the whole year be- 
ing only a little over $900 and property 
kept insured at an expense of $1.40 a 

per annum, Brother Fort re- 
ported upon the continuous success of 
the Philadelphia milk producers ex- 
change com of Patrons of several 
counties of New Jersey and Philadel- 
phia. The price fixed by the producers 
for this month is 5 cents a quart, 

Wednesday evening was devoted to 
conferr the sixth degree upon a 
class of 61 candidates, As usual with 
all [=2 work in New Jersey, it was 
beautifully done, probabiy seldom 
equalled and never surpassed in any 
other state. The degree work was fol- 
lowed by a collation and an hour of 
social enjoyment, during which. time 
many old-time Patrons, and newer 
workers were called upon for words of 
cheer and a number of sisters and also 
State Lecturer Agans rendered some 
good songs and recitations, all greatly 
enoyed. 

Memorial. services were held Thurs- 
day for the members of the state 
grange who had been called home dur- 
ing the year. The solemn hour was 
passed with fitting tributes to 
evalued services for the good of the 
order. Thursday evening was set aside 
to the installation of the newly elected 
officers. by Brother Mortimer White- 
head who was assisted by Sister Gaunt. 
The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: Worthy master, George W. F. 
Gaunt of Mullica Hill; overseer, 
Charles Chalmers of Vineland; lectur- 
er, David H. — of Three Bridges; 
steward, John M. Woolman of’ Elmer; 
assistant steward, Henry M. Loveland 
of Cohansey; chaplain, Robert M. Tor- 
bet of Paterson; treasurer, Charles 
Collins of Moorestown; secretary, Hen- 
ry ¥. Bodine; gatekeeper, Richard M. 
Holly; Ceres, Matilda De Camp; Po- 
mona, Alice G. McKissic; Flora, Ethel 
Lawiin; lady assistant, Laura E. 
Strong; members of the executive 
committee, C. C. Hulsart of Monmouth 
county, and John T. Cox of Hunter- 
don county, 

The installation was followed by a 
presentation of the unwritten work 
and symbolism of the order, and the 
communication of the annual work for 
the year 1907, after which came more 
of song and fraternal sentiment and 
mutual pledges to make the coming 
year the highest and best in the his- 
tory of the order in New Jersey. 


Jottings from Pennsylvania 
N 








Highway commissioner Joseph W. 
Hunter has a plan to organize county 
societies of road supervisors. Im the 
67 counties in the state there are, all 
told, 4900 supervisors. He points to 
the advantages of the school directors 
being organized as a plea for the or- 
ganization of supervisors. The Erie 
county supervisors are already or- 
ganized into a society. He has no 
authority in the matter and is urging 
the matter only as ah economic 
measure. 

He has appointed Roy D. Beman 
of Meadville in Crawford county, as- 
sistant commissioner to succeed 
George Statler of Harrisburg, who re- 
signed more than a year ago. The 
ofice has been vacant ever since. 
Beman has been chief clerk In the 
department ever since it was organ- 
ized in 1903. His place is taken by 
John S. Neal, of Norwood, Delaware 
county. Mr Neal has been a clerk in 
the department since it was organized. 

Milk in Harrisburg has been ad- 
vanced from 6 to 7 cents a quart 
retail and to 4 cents a pint. In Al- 
toona, it sells at cents now but 
there are prospects of it going to 8 
before the end of the year. Capital- 
ists attempted to corner the milk 
market at Muncy, Lycoming county, 
by getting control of the output of all 
the dairies and raising the price to 
8 cents. The scheme faijled because 
the farmers rebelled; many refused to 
enter the cOmbine and vowed that 
they would sell milk at 6 cents. 

The state game commission reports 
that excellent’ ‘results have been ac- 
complished by the establishment of 
three state game preserves on the 
state forestry reservations during the 
coe Twenty deer are to be 
pla on each of these preserves 
this winter. Three have already been 
turned loose at Mont Alto in Frank- 
lin county. Berks county farmers say 


their - 





that hens are laying better and that 
eggs are becoming very plentiful fur 
this time of year. 


————— 
From the Keystone State 
H 





Franklin county fruit growers met 
last week in connection with the 
farmers’ institute at Marion. They 
were assisted by Messrs Heister, BEn- 
as —y Surface in organizing a tem- 

lecal horticultural seciety. 
: 3. Ps Coffman, of Scotland, is the 
eiemen of the committee on organ- 
ization and temporary chairman of 
the new society. A committee has 
been appointed on the constitution 
and permanent election of officers. 
Regular meetings will be held by both 
socteties, which will meet frequently 
in joint session as the Cumberland 
valley fruit growers’ association. It 
is believed they can do as good work 
as the Adams county fruit growers’ 
societies are doing for their members 
or as ming. 

The be@ keepers of Lebanon, Lan- 
caster and Berks counties met Decem- 
ber 4 at the residence of S. K. Snyder, 
of Lebanon. They adopted a consti- 
tution with John H. Miller, president, 
Cyrus Roger vice-president and S. K. 
Snyder of Lebanon secretary-treas- 
urer. This new organization is known 
as the Lebanon bee keepers’ associa- 
tion and is a branch of the state as- 
sociation. It will meet quarterly at 
the homes of the members. A large 
delegation will be sent to the annual 
meeting of the state association to 
be held in the capitol at Harrisburg, 
January 17 to 19 

Arrangements are being made for 
extensive meetings and exhibitions of 
agricultural subjects in this state. 
At a recent meeting to arrange for 
the gatherings were Prof H. E. Van 
Norman of Pennsylvania state col- 
lege, representing the State dairy- 
man’s union, W. H. Norton of Wayne 
county, president of the State live 
stock breeders’ association, Prof H. 
A. Surface, president of the State 
bee keepers’ association and repre- 
senting the State horticultural asso- 
ciation : Gabriel Hiester, president and 
BE. B. Engle, secretary. The horticul- 
tural association will meet January 
16, the bee keepers’ association Jan- 
uary 17, the state board of agricul- 
ture January 23 on even date: with 
the live stock breeders’ associations. 


a> 
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PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn Sc p bu, oats 39c. Timothy hay 
ee p ton, middlings 28@24c, 

ran 20@22. Cmy tub butter 30@3lc p 
1 4~- 30@33c, dairy 25@26c, cheese 

13@i4c. Eggs 32@38c p doz, hens 11 
@li2c p ib, turkeys 16@l7c, beets 1.75 
@2 p * bl celery 25@35c p doz, cab- 
bage 1.25 p bbl, onions 65c p bu, 
quinces 4@4.50 p bbl, grapes 21@22c 
p bu, Kieffer pears 1.50@1.75 p bu. 
Steers 5@6Gc p Ib, hogs 5@6c, lambs 5 
@8c, sheep 5@6c 


HARNESS 


We manufacture harness that we guarantee for 
five years and sell our entire output direct to 
the user. Everything sent direct . your home, 
subject to your inspection and approval. 
Iilustrated catalogue E. ©. and price list free. 

KING HARNESS COMPANY, 
26 CHURCH STREET, - - OWEGO, N. Y. 
FREE An Tllastrated Catalogue of 
B CURIOUS, NOVEL and 
Y USEFUL THINGS. 
omens LD cot es 


our address RY HOWE SUPPLY 














. #40 Pearl Street, New York, 
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NQ MEDICINE 
Bat Change of Food Gave Final Relic? 


587 





Most diseases start In the ajimentary 
canal—stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and 
bowel troubles come from eating too 
much starchy and greasy food, 

The stomach does not digest any 
of the starchy food we eat—white 
bread, pastry, potatoes, oats, etc,— 
these things are digested in the small 
intestines, and if we eat too much, as 
most of us do, the organs that should 
digest this kind ef food are overcome 
by excess of work, so that fermenta- 
tion, indigestion, and a long train of 
ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard toe digest 
and this is changed into acids, sour 
stomach, belching gas, and a bloated, 
heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from 
indigestible foods to Grape-Nuts will 
work wonders in not only relieving the 
distress but in building up a strong 
digestion, clear brain and steady 
nerves. A Wash. woman writes: 

“About five years ago I suffered 
with bad stomach—dyspepsia, indi- 
gestion, constipation—caused, I know 
ae from eating starchy and greasy 
ood. 

“I doctored for two years without 
any benefit... The doctor told me there 
Was no cure for me. I could not eat 
anything without suffering severe pain 
in my back and sides, and I became 
discouraged. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
and I began to use it. In less than 
two weeks I began to feel better and 
inside two months I was a_ weil 
Woman and have been ever since. 

“I can eat anything I wish with 
pleasure. We eat Grape-Nuts and 
cream for breakfast and are very fond 


of it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There's a reason.” 








DESTROY 
SAN JOSE 
SCALE 


before it destroys your tees. The 
one absolutely sure way to e1 nv 
wi est entirely is A asin 
a the best, safest, cheapest, 
none Be spray on the market. 
The original 
TRADE 


SALIMINE 


MARE 
is the result of ten years “Atit’ and 
“Know how.” It is a Lime, Salt, Sul- 
hur, and Caustic FI -otash’ solution, 
Recognized by all experimental sta- 
tions as the best insecticide - thor- 


connly eradicating scale. 


mixed with cold water eae rae 
lons of the standard solution, Write 
today for free circular with prices. 
Monmouth Chemical Works 
Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N. J. 











iactean Saw Mills 


Saw More Lumber With Less Power 


and less help than any other mills in the world. 
They are lighter running, better made, more dur- 
able, more modern in design, and yet they cost 
nO more than the ordinary mills. 
vestigate our improved duplex steel dogs, combi- 
nation ratchet set works and quick receder, 

variable friction feed, etc. A size to suit any 


power, 
Also Edgers, Trimmers, 
and Rip 1 Lath Mille all line Woodwork- 












You should ia- 






d Wood, Cut-off 






hinery, Write for free catalogue. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10- to $15- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use. 


Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 
And At Least $5.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 


Over All Other Cream Separators 
While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
» Than Any Other. Machine 


Ostalogae and any dotired particulars to be had for the asking. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 































Aeremion & Cann Ore General Offices MONTRER 
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“FYPLY 
KNIT” 


Durable, 


If you want warm winter boots that 
will wear put on the “Fyply.” They 
will not slide down around the ankles. 
Built to stand up, will last for years. 

arm_as going bare-footed in sum 
mer. They keep the feet dry, perspir- 
ation being absorbed and evaporated. 
Invaluable for all outdoor cold weath- 
er work. Double thick where the wear 
comes. iprobebly 

"but if 

et our new book. “How 

d Care For Knit Boots, 

ubbers and Rubber Boots.” It’s 
worth money to you. 


Grand Rapids Felt Boot Co. 
Dept. A Crand Rapids, Mich. » 





_ SAW-MILL ENCINES 
"t experiment, just a “Farquhar. 
trouble, no danger. “Farqu 

lode or giveaway. Give more power eer rate 
horse power than any other, Don’t think of buy- 
ing until you investigate our 


SPECIAL AJAX CORNISH 


Return flue boiler; burns 
long slabs and saw-dust. 
Fire-box extends gntire 
length of boiier, 








furnish instructions and equipment at emall cost. 


PETTYJOHN MACHINE 
the atandard,simple,cheap,thoroughly practical. Sand,water, 


Portland cement, only materials required. Buildings 
handsome, comfortable, durable. Worth carefal inv " 
tion. rite us now. THE PETTYJOHN COMP. . 
648 N. Sixth Btreet, Haute, Indiana, 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL CLI- 
MATE AND PRODUCTIONS IN 


NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


im Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot} 
1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906] 1905 
80 | .88 | 46 | .48 | 33) | 29 
85 | .96 | 54 | 53 | 3 354 
- — 574 | 56 | 41 | .39 
81 | 90 | 49 | .46} | .35. | .32 
77 | 88 | 43 | .42% | 33 | 31 
80 | .86h | .44 | .45 | .32} | .28 
Liverpool....1 .92 | .95 | 59 | .66 _- - 
At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been mercurial at: times, advancing 


sharply under bullish influence, to be 
followed by profit taking reactions. 
Recent trading around 75c p bu for 


Dec, and 79%c for May. Other in- 
fluences which temporarily _ lifted 
wheat included comparatively light 


offerings for a short time when there 
was a fair demand from traders who 
had previously sold for future delivery. 
European markets exhibited fair firm- 
ness. Modifying influences In wheat in- 
cluded further talk of the Argentine 
crop. now just ahead. An “official” es- 
timate intimated crops of both wheat 
and corn in Argentina of.large meas- 
ure in wheat this estimate made by 
the minister of agri places the yield 
10% more than last year. 

Corn received fair consideration at 
the hands of speculators and there was 
a healthy cash movement. Corn for 
Dec delivery sold up fractionally to 
42%c p bu, May 438%c, July 44%c, 
and reasonably well supported, around 
this level. 

Oats received some support under 
only moderate offerings at a time 
when shipments for eastern account 
were liberal. Standard in store or 
Dec delivery 33%,@33%c p bu, May 
around 46%4¢c. Choice white oats sold 
by sample at 36@36%c. 

Rye was dull, but prices fairly well 
supported under small offerings. No 
2 in store nominally 65c p bu, and 
fo b67@68ce. May inactive around 67c. 

Barley averaged about steady, but 
market lacking particular animation. 


| The offerings were much as recently 


in both quantity and quality, and 
prices covered a wide range, 30@35c p 
bu for poor and badly stained up to 
55@56c for fancy maltin= grades. 
Grass seeds were quiet, although a 
fairly good demand for timothy which 
was offered sparingly. This meant 
firmness, prime for Dec delivery be- 
ing quoted at $4.40@4.50 p 100 Ibs, 
March 10@15c premium. Clover was 
firmly held, contract prime about 13.60 





p 100 Ibs and little doing. Hungarian 
was salable at 75c@1 p 100 Ibs, com- 
mon and german millet 85c@1.10, 
buckwheat scarce and firm at 1.35@ 
1.50. 


At New York, oats are coming in 
large supply and growers hold very 
firm. Supplies of corn a trifle larger 
than expected. No 2 corn brings 

bu in elevators, corn meal 
.25 p 100 lbs, chops 23 p, ton, 


hominy 3.10@3.25 p_ bbl. White 


| clipped oats 39@44c p bu, mixed eats 





migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida | 





39e. Feeding barley 50@52c, malting 
65@67c, rye 68c, No 1 spring wheat 
M1ec, No 2 red Sic. Buckwheat 1.25 
@1.30 p 100 Ibs. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, now that the excite- 
ment incident to the International has 
quieted down, the cattle trade has 
fallen into usual channels. Receipis 
proved fairly liberal and buyers were 
able to gouge prices in some instances 
10 to 15¢e. However, the market for 
really choice steers’ showing hard 


flesh and quality held up very well. . 


For the most part good butcher 
cows, heifers, etc, sold about steady 
although some weakness discernible 
on low grades. The market for range 
cattle ruled about the same asin for- 
mer weeks. Some improvement noted 
in the demand for calves. Fey veals 
brought $6.75 to $7.50 p 100 Ibs, heavy 





Well Drilling Machinery. 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sized wells to any depth. 
ted by Steam or Gasoline ee 
or Horse Power. 


SPARTA IRON WORKS C0., 
” Sparta, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











calves $3 to $4, stags $2.75 to $4.75, 
bulis $2 to $4.50, fat heifers 3.75 to 
$5.20, cows $3 to $4.40, milch sows $25 
to $50 ea. 

Average prices paid for hogs loomed 
up somewhat better than in recent 
weeks. The bear crusade of packers 
did not last as long as the latter had 
boasted and at periods the market 
displayed considerable strength, prices 
advancing 10 to’ 20c. Of course, the 
size of receipts will play an impor- 
tant part in governing prices the next 
two or three months. 

The sheep and lamb market seems 
determined to retain its reputation as 
remunerative to feeders. Lamb prices 
are fully as strong as last outlined in 
these .columns while muttons are a 
shade higher. Fed western lambs are 
more in evidence and each succeeding 
week brings increased arrivals of such 
stock. Choice lambs move at 7 to 7.75 
p 100 Ibs, feeding lambs $5.75 to $6, 
fat wethers $5.65 to $5.80, feeding 
wethers $4.25 to $5. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must 
freight and commission charges. When 
Sold “na small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans 

At New York, receipts showed a ten- 
dency to enlarge while the demand 
slackened a trifle. The export inquiry 
lacks force and volume. Pea beans 
$1.50@1.60 p bu, marrows 2.45@2.55, 
red kidneys 2.50@2.55. black turtle 2.15 
@2.30, yellow eyes firm at 2.10, limas 
8@3.10. 

Cabbage 

At New York, the market is well 
supplied and no improvement is noted 
in prices. Best Danish seed brings $12 
@14+4 p ton. 

At Chicago, market is somewhat 
higher. Best Holland seéd fetches $9 
@11 p ton, red 1.15@1.25 p bbl, do- 
mestic T5@S85c. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals offered rather 
freely and ‘market is easy. Pork slow. 
Prime veals realize 11@12%c p Ib, 
grassers 5@7c. roasting pigs 11@13%c, 
light pork 9% @10c, heavy 8% @9c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evap apples quiet at 
8@8%c p Ib for prime, dried apples 
6@6%2c, chops and cores $1.70@2.75 p 
100 Ibs, raspberries 30@31c p Ib, black- 
berrtes 13@15c, apricots 15@20c, peach- 
es 11@13c, pears 12@15c, prunes 5@9c. 

Eggs 

At New York, although prices show 
no change the tone of the market is 
hardly so vigorous. Receipts enlarg- 
ing to a moderate extent. Fey locals 
realize 45c p doz, western firsts 34@ 
36c, southerns 24@382c, refrigerators 20 


@25c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

The past season the Puyallup and 
Sumner (Wash) fruit growers’ assn 
shipped nearly 26,000 cra of black- 
berries, which averaged $1.25@1.40 p 
cra. 

At New York, eranberries in a bet- 
ter light, commanding $7.50@9 p bbl 


. or 1.80@2.25 p cra. Pears in light sup- 


ply at 2.50@4.75 p bbl, grapes 2@3 p 
100 lbs. ° Some Fila strawberries fetch 
50@7T5c p at. 
Game 

At New York, quail realize $3.50@ 
4.25 p doz, snipe 2.50@3.50, plover 8@ 
4.50. Woodcock 1@1.75 p pr, grouse 
2.50@3, partridge 2.25@2.75, -mallard 
duck 1.50@1.75, rabbits 20@50c. 

: Hay 

Hay prices are soaring. At local N 
E markets as high as $22@24 p ton is 
being paid for best grades. Mich deal- 
ers are offering to load timothy at the 
Ct river for 21 p ton in carload lots. 

At New York, former quotations are 
well maintained. Prime timothy com- 
mands $1.10@1.15 p 100 Ibs, clover 
mixed 90@95c, clover 7T5@80c, shipping 
hay 70@75c, packing 55@60c, long rye 
straw 55@60c, oat and wheat 40@45c. 

At Boston, high prices are checking 
the demand to some extent. Dealers 
are not buying ahead to any extent. 
Choice timothy commands $20@22 B 
ton, stock hay 15@16c, alsike clover 1 
@17, long rye straw 12@13, oat 8@9. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York markets manifests 
continued strength. Western advices 





show no encouragement for dairy 
farmers. City bran commands $23@24 
P ton, middlings 24@20, red dog 26@ 
27, linseed oil meal 31.50, cottonseed 
meal 
Poultry 

At New York, while there is no gen- 
eral improvement the undertone of the 
market is better and the surplus stock 
is being absorved. Dressed turkeys 
move at 14@19c p Ib, dry packed 
springs 11@1l4c, western chickens 9@ 
lle, fowls do, roosters 8% @9c, spring 
geese 12@l4c, ducks 11@l4c, squahs 
es > p doz. Live spring chickens 
10% @11 p Ib, fowls 12@12%c, roosters 
7% @8c, turkeys 13@14c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, peppers $4@6 p car- 
rier, string beans $2@3 p bskt, marrow 
squash 75c@$1 p bb!, Hubbard do, Fla 
white $1.75@2 p bskt, turnips 7ic@ 
$1.25 p bbl, southern tomatoes $2@3 p 
carrier, Fila lettuce $1.50@2 p bskt, 
eggplants $2@4 p bx, cauliflower $3@ 

bbl, old beets $1@1.75 p bbl, new 
$2.5068 p 100 bechs, carrots do, celery 
25@50c p doz, pumpkins 75c@$1 p bbi, 


parsley $1.75@2.25 p 100 behs, spinach 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl, okra $8@5 p carrier. 


Sweet potatoes $1.25@1.50 p bbl, pars- 
nfps $1.75@2, peas $3@4 p bskt, Ro- 
maine $8@5 p bbl, chicory $2@3, brus- 
sels sprouts 5@10c p qt Hothouse 
products: Asparagus $1@2 p_ bch, 
cukes $1@1.25 p doz, lettuce $1@1.50 
p strap, mushrooms 60c@$1 p lb, rad- 
ishes $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
10@25¢ p Ib. 


Wool 
General markets rule firm. Cables 
from London say prices at the big 
wool auctions there exhibit strength. 


A Boston firm recently bought 7(,- 
000 Ibs of Tex wool, fall clip, at 19c p 
Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06.. 82 31 30 
"05.. 24% 24 23% 
'04.. 27@27% 26@26% 26% 


At Chicago, the market rules firm 
and sellers have no difficulty in dis- 


posing of their holdings. Extra cmy 
sells at Dp Ib, renovated 22c, dairy 
24@26c, packing 18@19c. 

At New. York, practically § all 


grades of butter are selling well. Fine 
emy has touched 32c p lb, dairy 28@ 
30c, renovated 22@24c. Storage cmy 
moves at 28@30c. 

At Boston, high prices are not bring- 
ing in good supplies, and the market 
rules firm. Best cmy sells readily at 
3le p Ib. 

The Cheese Market 


At New York, prices show addition- 
al strength, with the demand running 
largely to the better grades. Best fcy 
twins and cheddars command 14@ 
l4tee p Ib. 

At Chicago, 
firm wich supplies not 
quotable at 13@13\%c 
Americas 14@14'¢c. 

At Boston, market well sustained, 
with best fc twins going at 14%c p Ib. 

On an earlier page will be found @ 
review of the York state cheese season 
of ’06 


the market continues 
large. Twins 
p lb, Young 


Tobacco Growing—Mrs T., Ashta- 
bula county, O:, The information you 
desire about tobacco growing is 
given in detail in Myrick & Kille- 
brew’s excellent work Tobacco leaf. 


_ This is for sale by Orange Judd Com- 


pany, 439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
price $2. Doubtless your best market 
will be some reliable local dealer in 
leaf, Prices paid for Ohio cigar leaf 
tobacco this season are very encour- 
aging, the range during recent weeks 


‘peing 10 to 14 cents per pound. 





I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturjst since 1865. Well remem- 
ber the paper when it came once a 
month published by Orange Judd. I 
am a farmer, and when it comes I al- 
ways open it and look it over before I 
do my New York daily paper.—[Gil- 
bert H. Payne. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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THE POTATO SITUATION 





There is persistent easiness in the 
general potato market. Boston, N Y, 
Chicage and Philadelphia are getting 
all the tubers they can well handle 
and although consumption is heavy, 
there is no improvement in prices. If 
anything, quotations have been shaded 
more or less. It is reported that a 
schooner with 15,000 bus of Me tubers 
aboard was lost recently. In York 
staté farmers have received around 
82@35e p bu for potatoes of late, while 
fcy Long island stock has moved up 
to 50c.. Owing te their proximity to 
N Y, ete, Long Island growers gener- 
ally fare better than other farmers in 
regard to potato prices. In Mich and 
Wis 20@30e is generally being paid 
for table stock on long shipment. In. 
Me, recent sales reported around 90c 
p bbl. Potatoes from Me are much in 
evidence at N Y, the stock coming 
mostly by schooners. 

Shipments of potatoes out of Aroos- 
took Co, Me, over the B & A raiiroad 
for the month of Nov were 1,395,000 
bus. So far this season the movement 
foots up 4,020,000 bus, an increase of 
1,662,000 over the same, period last 
year. 

At New York, plenty of potatoes are 
coming from all sections, Thus the 
market isloadedto its full consumptive 
capacity. Some neW potatoes arriving 
from Bermuda commands $4@6 p bbl. 
Me tubers move at 1.50@1.60 p bag. 
Long Islands 1.50@1.75 p bbl, state and 
westerns 1.40@1.65 p 180 Ibs, N J 1.25 
@1.55 p bag. 

At Chicago, full receipts continue 
to come from the northwest. Thus 
the supply is equal to all demands of 
the market and there is no improve- 
ment in prices to record. Choice Mich 
and Wis white tubers 2 eg 40@44c 
p bu. Mixed stock 35@38c, common 
30@384e 


THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


Woodall & Co of Liverpool say: So 
far this season we have received 352,- 
400 bbls of U 8S apples, against 428,600 
in 05. An active demand with no 
marked advance in prices with the 
exception of Greenings and fcy Kings. 
Baldwins sold at $2.25@3.80, Kings 
3.50@4, Greenings 3.25@4.10. 

J. H. Lutten & Son of Hamburg, 
Germany, writes: Demand for U 8 
apples is good. Some fruit is showing 
up better in color. Prices hold up well. 
Sales ranged: Baldwins $2.50@4.80 p 
bbl, Kings 4.50@5.40, Greenings 4@ 
4.60, Russets 3.80@4.25. 

Apple exports in bbls from the U §& 
and Canada for the week ended Dec 
1, with comparisons were: 


From To Liverpool London Others Total 

Boston ...31,227 — 8,561 39,788 
Portland .13,850 1,492 — 15,342 
Montreal. 336 1,268 1,431 3,035 
New York 6,764 5,850 33,892 46,506 
Halifax .. 363 12,362 _— BL 


St John .. 2,090 — — 
20,972 48,884 119486 


Total ....54,630 
Wk '05 ...38,533 34,021 ‘27,860 99,914 
Wk ’04 . . 87,266 19,411 82,045 88,722 


Latest cable advices from the prin- 
cipal apple markets of Great Britain 
state that fine American and Canadian 
apples are meeting with a good de- 
mand, at fair prices. Baldwins sell 
to give nets of $202. 25 p bbl, Green- 
ings 2@2.75. Kings 38 8.50@4, Golden Rus- 
sets 2.25@2.75, Roxbury Russets 1.75 
@ 2.95. 

Winter apples made 25% of a crop 
quality not as good as "05 although we 
have sold fine fruit. Mixed varieties 
have sold at $1.50 p bbl f o b.—[C. 

S., Hillsboro Co, N H. 
Reports from Ontario, Can, say the 
apple crop on the whole is below ex- 

ctations. Fair quantities are being 
held in storage at interior points. 
Late sales of good export stock were 
at $1.75@2.50 p bbl for No 1 fruit. Ap- 
ples bought by speculators ‘early in 
the season at 1@1.50 p bbl have made 
handsome profits. 

Apple shipments from the Pecos 

valley, N M, for ’05 aggregated about: 

3,200 boxes compared with 115,300 
boxes in 04, Genl Mgr Turner of the 
Pecos valley lines estimates the °06 
crop at about double that of "04. 

At New York, Baldwins are coming 
freely and as a result prices are off 
slightly, . Other varieties hold shout 
steady, Jonathans sell at $2.25@3.25 
p bbl, Greenings 1.50@2.75, Kings 2@ 

3.25, Baldwins 1.50@2.25, Ben Davis 


. 











do, Gano 2 3.75, Snow 2.50@3.25, 
Pippins 1.7 3, Spitz 1.50@3.25, 
Spys 1.50@2.75, common varieties 1@2, 


fcy western apples 1 p bx. . 
At Boston, receipts not so liberal, 
but there are plenty of apples here to 


realize $2.50@3.25 
Greenings 1.75@2. 


175@2.75, Ben Davis 2@2.75, Talman 
Sweets do, Pippins 1.75@2.50, Jona- 


‘thans 3@4.75, bulk stock 1@1.75. Since 


Aug 1 receipts of apples at this point 
total 282,200 bbls, eee 207,000 the 
same time in ’05, 





~ ONION CROP AND PRICES 





The O onion crop is going rapidly 
into consumption, but at comparative- 
ly low prices. Western shippers are 
getting only 35@50c p bu at their lo- 
cal markets, Owing to the pressure of 
York state and N E stock at N Y and 
Boston, western onions are not selling 
particularly well at either point. 


Talking with an editorial represen- 
tative of American Agriculturist this 
week, a big onian grower in the Sun- 
derland district of Mass said the crop 
in that section is now largely out of 
the hands of sma!!l producers, but con- 
siderable quantities are held by big 
operators. So far prices have proved 
disappointing, some sales being made 
as low as 15c p bu. However, the mar- 
ket of late is doing a little better 
choice onions selling around 50c. 

At New York supplies ample and 
the situation generally shows no 
ehange. Ct and eastern whites bring 
$3@5 p bbl, reds 1.75@2.25, yellows 1.75 
@2.50, state and western whites 1.25@ 
1.75 p cra, yellows 1.50@2 p bag, reds 
do, Orange Co reds and yellows 1@1.65 
p bag, La shallots 3.@3.25 p 100 bchs. 

At Chicago, no lack of supplies 
noted. Inferior onions are sluggish 
sale. Choice reds and yellows bring 
40@50c p bu. Spanish onions sell at 
$1.25@1.50 p cra. 















THE LATESTIMARKETS 


¥ 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 





UFF AND WHITE ae Eerie oon 


SRE ee 


gee 





rer eroe Bronze, wrote, Holland, 
ton, it, Brahmas. 3 DURIGG & SON. Ans. > 


® VARIETIES—All — poultry, om. dogs, 
WW cents. List Fe A. BERGEY. Box ¥ 
Telford, Pa, 


RHODE ASD White coetneein, high class 
stock, direct the origin and _ breeder. 
HARRY TSRWILLIGER, Newpaltz, N Y¥ 


TAME FOWL raised guineas, $1 each, 6 for $5. 
R © Brown Leghorn and Black Minorca cockerels, 
%. J. WELS. Fairmount, 


TURKEYS—Mammoth Bronze and fine White 
Wyandotte cockerels for sale; none better. W. W. 
CARDER, Greev Spring, W Va. 


oo TURKEYS, % to $10 pair. Best in 
Ohio; 10 kinds chickens, ducks, etc, Circular, stamp, 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, 2 females $1.25 each; 
10 males $1.50 each, Grand birds) MRS GEO 
WOLF, Seneca Fails, N Y. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK  cockerels, high 
Class stock from extra laying strain, $2 and $3, A, 
J. CRANE, Monroe, N ¥. 


BRONZE TURKEYS from ‘-pound toms; 25- 
und hens; winners the world over. Stamp, GEO 
TOLF, Seneca Fal ls, N Y. 


CHOICE RANGE GROWN Single Comb White 
Leghorns, $1 up. FRANK C. EDSON, Lero wy, N ¥. 


COCKERELS—W *hite, 
Comb. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, 
ORPINGTON, W yandotte, 
catalog, MAPLEDELL L FARM, Monaca, Pa. 


BUFF ROCKS, choice cocks and cockerels; also 
ferrets, RELLE SHEPARD, _Busti, N Y. 

FINE BUFF ROCK cockerels. BR ANCH VAL- 
LEY POULTRY YARDS, Telford, ra 


am bet ag thoroughbred But Orpington 
cocks, $5. N. PAGE, Campton, N 
ALLEN 


SINGLE. COMB Brown Leghorns, 
BLEEKMAN, Sproutbrook, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK* Bronze turkeys, Pekin ducks, 
8 Y. BYEN, Cambridge, Md. 





















































Farmer's Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a wo you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS —_ be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this 

received 
insertion in issue of the follo 
tisements “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

RENT” will be accepted at ant above rate, but will 
be inserted ineour REAL TATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 

ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; Jarge strains, all at Collie hs not akin; 
bred sows, sérvice boars, Scotch lie Rupe, Guern- 
sey calves, Write for circulars, P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


# GRADE EWES, $10 each, delivered to your 
service 


station, Jersey boars, $29, r $40; 
sows . HILLSIDE STOCK FARM, 
Amsterdam, N Y. 





ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockere Is; 3; bargains. 
H. LAMSON, Cameron, N Y. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. MISS” ya L. 
KIRBY, Draper, Va. 


SINGLE COMB: Brown Leghorns, FE. E. BOYCE, 
Clifton Park, N ¥. 











Brown, Rose and ae 
Pa 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 


NEW INCUBATORS, slightiy Gained © a 
Latest guaran’ sound, ect 
hatchers. few 108-egg size, $10.50 each; 216-egg. 


559 


—_ —_ with order at 
once, ar inc ooder catalog free. 
CORNEL INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, NX. 


BEFORE BUYING an incubator get a ur free 





catalog. - —_ ve , i money potas pe 
Brooder ans "ibe, books oO 
CUMBIA. °INC BATOR . 32, Delaware 
City, Del. 





EGGS ALL WINTER, If oS feed bs 8 = 
fection Mash * Mixture, will 
dealer, or write EATON ‘GRAIN aD FELD 
0, Norwich, N ¥. Mention paper, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word, 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
yhealthful work. We desire the services of a few 
good men as general subscription agents for Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North and South Carolina. 
We want men who can devote all of their time 


to the work, If you are looking for a soft snap 
don’t write us, but if you are experienced, or think 
you possess some qualifications as a salesman, 80- 
licitor or representative, and are eager to make the 
most of a brilliant opportunity, we want to hear 
from you. The right men can do better represeit 
ing American Agriculturist than they can do in 
any other way. If.you are such a man, write us in 
full, stating experience, age, references, etc, and 
we will see what we can do for you. Address at 
} once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, American Agri 


| eulturist, 439 Lafayette, street, New York, N 


Leghorn cockerels, $2; | 





STRONG YOUNG MEN for Qounse and brake- 


men on all--North American railroads. Experieme 

unnecessary, Firemen, $100 monthly, become en 

| gineers and earn $200. Brakemen $75, become con- 

| ductors and — . Name position preferred, 

Age 2 to 30; ow 40 pounds and five feet five 

inches. RAIL WwW AY ~ nengae IATION, Room 117, 227 
Brookl yn, N Y¥. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | 





FOR gy broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds. Also puppies Stamps for circu 
lar. AMBROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for free book and 
latest prices. C. M. SBACKETT, New London, O 


FERRETS—A fine stock, now ready 





for busi : 


Monroe street, 


FEMALE ‘HELP—WANTED 


WANTED—Housekeeper for small dairy. Good 
home for right party. P. B. STOUFFER, Youngs- 
town, VU. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 








$3.50 per pair. Write C. JEWELL, ‘Spencer, 0. 


FERRETS, Collies and 1 Hounds, all ages. EB. 
LECKY, Shreve, 0. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





SAVE YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS from death 
by the San Jose scale by using Good’s Caustic 
potash, whale oil soap No 3, the old reliable rem- 
edy. Headquarters for carbolic and disinfecting 
soaps. Books sent free. Prices right and results 
guaranteed. JAMES GOOD, original maker, 939-41 
North Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALL’S GOLD NUGGET corn yielded 200 bushels 
eare per acre this season, Early and? has immense 
ears. Ask for catalog. JOSEPH HARRIS CO, 
seed growers, Coldwater, N Y. 

“SEED POTATOES—Sound | and pure; “direct from 

grower. Catalog, 70 popular varieties free, ARTHUR 
ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 





CHESTER WHITE hogs, sows, bred; male pigs 
ready for tiggs S 8 weeks old, Mammoth 
cockerels for sale cheap. 

Perulack, Pa. 


B turke 
Brome INESMITH, RP 'D No 1. 
rt 
re Bas 


Cc a Ra.’ % to $6. 





bred or open, $i to $i B P Roc 
Orpington mehickens, sn a THaTORER, 
a 





ANGORA GOATS—Full blood from the Fn mm 
importation from key. Pairs and trios for 
, Windsor, TL 

















J. A. MOBERL 

BERKSHIRES— 
x ~-4* _ ust Peal try us. oy ee OLARR 
BROS, 

RIMROSE HERD— Yorkshires, 
on ae fall pigs ton nae, ae AS BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N 

NAS of Perfection and Tecumseh 
Fitny  yd and sows. BEN HUNTER, 
Colliers, W Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS, ages, 8 weeks, $10 trio, 
Write PINKNEY Sen Nottingham, Pa. 
4 CHESTER WHITE Big! sale. The kind 
the farmers want. 8. J. RR, Newark, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOUR PER CENT PAID ON DEPOSITS—A 
much larger return can be earned if you buy our 
You also profit by their increase in 

value, You ean withdraw your it at any 
time, or = convert the securities into 
cash. Our @ years’ record for safety and earning 
wer of investments is not excelled by any bank- 
house or fiduciary institution in America. 
‘Address for particulars, HERBERT MYRICK, 
President Judd Co, The Editor American 
Agriculturist, Lafayette street, New York. 


NEWLY INVENTED cucumber picker. Great 

pe § saver. Oan use it standing upright. Sells at 

Easy and ae to Xe Patent rights for 

— side your present business, 
GEO Ww. WTON, » ‘te, Bouth Sharon, Pa. 





GRAIN, cracked corn, aos 3 feed and wheat 
screenings; clover, alsike and timothy seeds. For 
gant prices write WALTER TRUMPLER, 











ANTED—Carioad baped 5 alfalfa hay. 
Revictend Holstein bull calves. W. T. PUTER, 
Riverside, Pa. 








GREAT LAND OPENING IN CALIFORNIA— 
Big government approved canal now ready to irri- 
gate. Great wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn 
counties, Sacramento valley, rich garden land with 
irrigation, produces $50 to an acre annually; 
2-acre tracts for $200 cash and $200 yearly for six 
years at 6 per cent. Write to-day. CG, M, WOOS- 
TER CO, 1666 O'Farrell St, 


“THIRTY YEARS SELL ING FARMS, ~pesidences, 
stores, etc, everywhere, Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell should call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 


San Francisco, 


WwW ANTED—Farm of 100 acres or more in northern 
Maryland. Convenient to railroad an water, 
SMITH, 212 Barbey ‘St, Brooklyn, N Y. 

FARMS—All kinds. Cc atalog tree, 
KOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, Y 


BALE OR EXCHANGE- Farm near sea. Good 


BRIGGS & 





map 10c. QWNER, Oceana, Va, 
“MARYLAND FARMS—J. FRANK TURNER, 
Faston, M 





FARMS—HENRY RY. ANS, G Guineys, Va. 








More Orders than Any Other 


Paper. 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We have been us- 


ing the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of the American Agriculturist 
for a number of years past in adver- 
tising poultry, eggs and collie pups, 
and have found that it had brought us 
more orders than any other agricul- 
tural paper we have used We have 
found that the American Agriculturis* 
reaches a class of people that want to 
improve their stock, and we expect 
to continue with you in the future.— 
{The J. F. Nelson Poultry and Ferret 
Farm, J: F. Nelson, Mgr, Grove 
City, Pa. 
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A Plea for Agriculture in Rural Schools 
PROF SAMUEL B. BAYLE, SUPERINTENDENT 
SCHOOLS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 





Everyone is more or less interested 
in the field, the forest and the farm. 
It is the earth 
that feeds us and 
clothes us. Hence 
the earth more or 
less attracts us. 
Certain lines of 
business may be 
started, may 
grow and devel- 
op, flourish for a 
day and then fall 
into decay. But 
the field must be 
worked, the farm 
must, be. tilled 
that mankind 
may live. Then there are lines of work 
that are artificial in their make up. 
That is, they rest upon some condi- 
tion brought about by the present day 
complexity of human living, human 
endeavor and human accomplishmen 
But agriculture is primal in its nature. 

In the normal man, woman or child 
there is an inclination to know more 
about the natural things that make up 
their environment. Hence an agri- 
cultural education is natural. To bor- 
row a phrase we might say it is really 
‘back to nature.” Therefore, running 
through every public school course of 
study there should be a line of nature 
study and agriculture. We hold then 
to agriculture in the public schools, 
because education being the natural, 
steady development of the powers of 
the child it becomes necessary to use 
the right means for such development 
and the lines of nature and agriculture 
always being near at hand, primal in 
character, strong in influence over 
mind, heart and body, constitute lead- 
ers in this development or education. 
There are essentials in education 
which every citizen should be pos- 
sessed of. 

We dare not neglect reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, while there are 
studies kindred to these that we must 
teach the children of our land in order 
that they may be intelligent citizens. 
But often the strong, robust boy, made 
strong because of healthy parentage 
and good living on the farm, confined 
in the schoolroom, may be an uninvit- 
ing room without any attractions, may 
be with a teacher lost in the depths of 
abstract learning with no sympathy 
for robust childhood, a door closed 
between him and the beautiful world 
outside, while nature with her many 
voices is constantly calling him. 

ATTRACTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE 

The music of the birds, the chirp of 
the squirrels, the soft eyed woodchuck 
sitting beside his front door, the brook, 
attractive because it is alive and gives 
life to so many different things, the 
orchard with its apples, red-streaked 
and yellow, while just over the hill the 
old chestnut tree with its burs just 
bursting with the early frost—all there 
call him. 

Then to the spirited boy there is the 
young colt with whom the boy often 
can do more than the father because 
of the sympathy of age. It is true the 
boy has learned to bend his back pick- 
ing up apples and potatoes and corn. 
But then th se tasks were relieved be- 
cause in doing them the boy has 
learned the joy of seeing things done, 
of accomplishing something. Who 
says the farm is dull? Who says it is 
a tame place to pass one’s life? Go 
ask the boy. He knows better if he 
has been given half a chance.” 

THE FARM IS A SCHOOL 

a university for our children, The 
public schools, the pride of our land, 
especially those schools that are loca- 
ted in the county, should appreciate 
this fact. They should take our chil- 
dren where they are and lead them in- 
to new lines of learning. If you please, 
lead them from the known to the un- 
known, for this is one of the funda- 
mental principles of education. When 
I consider these things, the delightful 
part of much of our farm life, the un- 
attractive part of much of our school 
life, I do not wonder that John is slow 
on his way to school, slow in turning 
the well-thumbed pages of the old 
arithmetic, careless as the blot ap- 
pears on his writing page while he 
stumbles over some of the deep mysti- 
fying philosophy that fills the pages of 
some of our reading books. 

I hold that the boy should equally 
love his school Not that yoe should 
make school life easy, for the true 
American boy is not looking for an 








PROF BAYLE 


easy job any more than he is looking 





MODERN 


for an interesting, hard job. He is 
willing to face the heavy task, but to 
attract his energy and ambition it 
musts have some pleasant features 
about it and it must be interesting. I 
believe that humanity loves that which 
is good and that which they know 
something about. Therefore, nature 
studies and agricultural studies are the 
ones with which we can make the pub- 
lic schools, the primary, the grammar, 
the high school, interesting, pleasant, 
attractive places for our,boys and girls. 
A little nature will lead to a love for 
reading; a little agriculture will, in 
many cases, lead to a love of the 
sciences and mathematics. I know 
this because I have worked it out 
my experience as a teacher. 


A CASE FN POINT 


I remember one strong, young man 


at one time in my high school. The 
discipline was irksome to him. The 
confinement of the schoolroom was 


almost more than he could bear, while 
there was no connecting link, be- 
tween him and Latin and algebra and 
such high school studies. While I was 
stumbling around trying to find a door 
to his soul, I found it in a little line of 
agriculture in the physical geography 
that I was teaching. At once there 
was a new light in his eye. A new 
spring in his step. There was a new 
birth. We had a new boy in our 
school and then I proceeded from the 
known of the boy to a little of the un- 
known and agriculture was the means. 
Within six months the Latin, the al- 
gebra, began to open to him while he 
became a leader in physical geography. 
This is but one of the many instances 
that have come under my observation 
and which I might relate. 

We are introducing agriculture in 
the public schools of Erie county suc- 
cessfully. For the past three years at 
our annual teachers’ institute we have 
given regular instruction to our teach- 
ers in nature and agricultural studies. 
Many of our primary teachers make a 
collection of seeds and keep such col- 
lection in their school rooms. Our 
grammar school teachers take up this 
work and carry it still further. While 
in a number of our high schools we 
do special work in agriculture, some 
of them using a text while one of 
them, namely, Waterford, has a spec- 
ial agricultural professor, 

We emphasize as a foundation for 
our agricultural studies dairy instruc- 
tion through the primary and 
grammar schools such as the animal 
life and plant life that are all about us 
and in the high school we emphasize 
the study of physical geography, geol- 
ogy, botany and zoology because these, 
in our opinion, form a good foundation 
for agricultural learning. Besides this 
we frequently ask some of our leading 
farmers to address the high school 
students of our different schools on 
lines of agriculture. Often our high 
school rooms are made the meeting 


place for farmers’ institutes and like 
gatherings. 
{Agriculture through the Labora- 


tory and School Garden, is the subject 
of a splendid book recently published 


THOUGHT : 


by Orange Judd Co of New York. 
This book gives explicit directions for 
actual work in the laboratory and 
school garden, through which agricul- 
tural principles may be taught. The 
authors, Jackson and Daugherty, are 
both teachers in the Missouri state 
normal school and know what is need- 
ed. The book contains 402: pages, and 
is profusely illustrated. Sent postpaid, 
$1.50.—Editor. ] 
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A Feminine Blacksmith 





Out in Nebraska lives a little woman, 
slight in build, who has won a unique 
distinction in that she has learned 
and works at, the blacksmith trade. 
Her name is Mrs Philo Wilcox, and 
most interesting is her story of how 
she came to enter this field, which 
man has always considered, by value 
of his superior physical developments, 
peculiarly his own. 

Mrs Wilcox is one of those women 
who believes that the true helpmate 
will balk at nothing within her power, 
provided it is within reason, and that 
it is necessary that she should step 
into the breach. 

“About 15 years ago,” writes Mrs 
Wilcox, “my husband opened a gen- 
eral blacksmithing shop in western 
Kansas. Having more work than he 
could do alone, he sometimes called 
me to help him. This I did reluctant- 
ly, at first, but as I learned how, I 
gradually took an interest in every- 
thing that was done, becoming, so my 
husband and others say, an apt work- 
woman. 

“In 1895 we moved to Ottawa, Kan, 
where I taught while my husband 
worked in the railroad shops. He also 
built a small shop for our own accom- 
modation. There he would do work 
for friends on Sunday, we believing in 
keeping the seventh day as the sab- 
bath, which we have always done. My 
husband was finally discharged be- 
cause he would not work on what we 
believed to be the Sabbath. He then 
opened a general shop, I helping him 
as necessity required. 

“In 19038 we moved to Nebraska, and 
we are still in the blacksmithing busi- 
ness. During the past July, while my 
husband was in New Mexico, I ran the 
blacksmith shop with the help of my 
eldest daughter, who is now nearly 
grown, and is a clever mechanic. We 
occupy rooms over the shop, and I do 
my housework very much the same as 
any mother would, who has four chil- 
dren depending upon her for care and 
training., But when I hear a certain 
rap-a-tap-tap on the anvil, I know I 
am needed in the shop, and go at 
once. A slightly different tap calls 
my daughter for~her specialty, which 
is bicycle repairing. Sometimes we 
are required all day and even into the 
night. ¢ 

“It is quite needless to say that I 
have learned to do many things, in- 
cluding heavy sledge work, which is 
really a specialty of mine. As to horse 
shoeing, I have never done this. ex- 
cent as a reluctantly granted privi- 
lege by my husband, after much coax- 














WATERFORD HIGH SCHOOL WHERE AGRICULTURE IS TAUGHT 


The teaching of agriculture in our rural 
schools is becoming more popular each year. 
more progress than in Erie county, Pa. 
ial professor of agriculture has been employed. 


schools as well as in high 
In no place has there been 
In Waterford high school, a spec- 
This work has been encvour- 


aged \y Prof Samuel B. Bayle, the county superintendent of schools, whose 


article is printed in this issuc. 








ing on my part. I did not like it, but 
I wished to satisfy myself that | could, 
if necessary, do it. But really it was 
a horse ‘as gentle as a lamb,’ or | 
should not have undertaken the task. 
I like horses, and they seem te know it. 
Many times I have helped pax ify 


horses, keepin~ them quiet by stroke 





MRS WILCOX AND HER SLEDGE 
and words, while Mr Wilcox nailed 
the shoes. He says that I do the shoe- 
ing by proxy in that I make it possible 
for him to do it. 

“The work is hard, but I believe 
that ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth, to 
do, do it with thy might.’ After all, 
is it not as natural for me to help my 
husband in this way as for a farmer's 
wife to milk the cows, or do many 
other things which nearly every farm- 
er’s wife prides herself on doing?” 


The Goad That Drives 


BY ROY FARREL GREENE 








Were all our wishes gratified, 
Would it be well, think you? 
The person wholly satisfied 
No great task’s apt to do, 
No victory win, no hight attain, 
No marked success achieve. 
From warp of failure, woof of pain, 
Life’s cloth of gold we weave. 


Necessity directs our course 
Adown life’s brambled road; 

We feel ambition’'s thrilling force, 
But not until the goad 

Prods deep do we exult o’er strife, 
And sweep aside dissent. 

That force which quickens passive life, 
The goad of discontent! 


Addenda to Dictionary 


BY GEORGE 





BIRDSEYE 


Carefulness: The core of economy. 


Experience: Life’s daybook. 
Folly: Wisdom’s Caricature. 
Forgiveness: The gift that only 


you can bestow upon your enemies... 
Gratitude : The heart’s remembranc: 
Justice: Truth in action. 
Miser: One who makes bricks that 
his heirs may buiid houses. 
Penitence: The key to pardon. 
River: A moving road, at once a 
highway and a conveyance. 
Rocks: Ornaments of sterility. 
Sleep: A generous thief, robbing us 
of our time, but giving us health in 
exchange, 


Suspicion: An invitation to decep- 


tion 
Temptation: The test of virtue. 
Tongue: The boneless that can 


break bones. 
Wisdom: The knowledge how best to 
make a tool of every faculty. 


Wasted Days 


BY ALONZO RICE 








Not all who die still stay among the 
dead; 

The yesterdays that I 
had fled, 
Through fields of promise of fruition 

shorn, 
Oft reach me yet with stinging whips 
of scorn! 


long thought 














Winter. 


MOSES TEGGART. 





White-beardéd Winter, when he comes, 
His face pinched to a frown, 

Oh, how ,he shivers in the slums 
And alleyways of town! 


But meet him in the country, and, 
Though grizzled he may be, 

His healthy looks are blithe and bland, 
And happy-souled is he. 


——————————— 


With the Host 


Christmas is very close upon us, and 
already something of its cheer perme- 
ates every walk of life. I appreciate 
that our good Tablers are so very 
very busy that they have little time 
to participate in ‘able Talk. For 
this. reason this department will be 
smaller until after the first of the 
new year.. Then I shall expect each 
and all desiring a continuation of this 
department to do their share. 

What little side lights are thrown on 
the daily life by those letters in the 
Open Forum. T. A. M., hungering for 
the love of a little child, capable and 
willing to-take care of it, is denied 
this blessing, apparently through the 
selfishness of her husband. A little 
orphan might have a happy heme 
there, but for this unsurmountable ob- 
stacle. What a pity it is that the im- 
pulses of the heart are often crushed. 

In Boston, recently, a notable gath- 
erning of educators discussed the vital 
educational problems of today in their 
relation to the home life and the social 
life of the people. Some splendid 
thoughts were brought out, showing 
how broadly and along what advanced 
lines this educational problem is being 
worked out by leaders in all parts of 
the country. Among other points em- 
phasized was the need of developing 
early the latent talents and desires of 
the child. It was pointed out that 
too often in this modern high pressure 
educational process a child is forced 
to fill its brain with that which seems 
to be of no material assistance in its 
life work, to the exclusion of advance- 
ment along the lines of natural devel- 
opment. 

A keen, wideawake teacher, who is 
more than a teacher, who is a student 
of her pupils, told the story of five lit- 
tle boys who plodded along through 
the ordinary course of study, taking 
no interest, content to just keep along 
with the class. One day she taiked to 
those five boys about minerals. They 
became interested. They started a 
collection; she helped them; their en- 
thusiasm grew; they became proud of 
their collection, which they donated 
to the school. Immediately they im- 
proved in their other studies. They 
had been awakened to a realization of 
what study really means—the finding 
of the truth individually. 

Years later, a stalwart, freckled face 
six footer came into the school room 
where this teacher taught. He shook 
hands with her warmly. “You do not 
remember me,” said he, She con- 
fessed that she did not. “Do you re- 
call starting five smal! boys to col- 
lecting minerals,” -he inquired. She 
remembered. “Well, I am -one of 
them,” said he, “and I am to become 
a professor of geology.” 

It is more than probable that had 
that boy gone on through his whole 
school course without this opportunity 
of developing what was within, that 
by the time ‘he had finished, even had 
he been brought in contact with the 
subject of minerals and mineralogy, he 
would not have developed this talent. 
The cramming process in the ordinary 
school curriculum would have crushed 
this natural taste before it had oppor- 
tunity to develop. The great question 
of today is: Are pupils in our public 
schools getting the opportunity for in- 
dividual development, which they 
should have? at do the mothers 
and fathers among the Tablers think 
about it? 








Open Forum 





Dear Host: I am interested in this 
subject of adopting children, and hope 
that we will hear more from those 
who have adopted little ones. Where 
can orphan children be found? I have 
been to several institutions, and they 
say that they, do not want homes for 
the children... There are certainly chil- 
dren somewhere in want of homes.— 
[S. J., Pa. 


Dear Host: The past summer 
brought to me more shade than shine. 
Sickness for two months was followed 
by a severe accident to our little 
daughter, so that her life hung by a 
thread for weeks. Now, she has been 
spared to us, and I hope that she will 
walk again ‘ere long. Will some of 
the Tablers who have had experience 
tell me just how to paper my ceiling? 
Will flour paste do? I will come again 
when I have a more cheerful word to 
say.—[Mrs C. L. D., N C. 


Dear Host: I have taken ‘great in- 
terest in this matter of orphans. My 
husband and I have wished to adopt a 
little child, preferably an orphan, as 
we have hot any children of our own. 
Both are fond of children, and I never 
see a child neglected or ill-treated 
without wanting to carry it away, and 
do for it as God meant us to do by his 
little ones.—[Mrs A. 8. D., N J 


Dear Host: My mother adopted or 
rather took a baby into our family at 
the age of five weeks. I and my two 
sisters were young girls at the time, 
and my brother was 18 years old. We 
all learned to love the baby, and felt 
responsible for her. Now she is 21 
years old and a lovely character. We 
all love her greatly, and feel that she 
has been a great comfort to each and 
all.. I have no children, and would 
not hesitate to take an orphan into my 
home, but my husband refuses me 
this happiness.—[{T. A. M., N Y¥ 


Dear Host: I do not believe in wait- 
ing too long, before sending children lo 
school. I did not send my boy until 
he was seven years old. I found his 
mind did not settle down to books, as 
he would have done earlier. He has 
roamed over the fields with his father 
and grandfather, until there were 
fewer attractions in school than on 
the farm. Between five and six seems 
to me about the time best suited for 
children to begin school work.—[Aunt 
Molly. ~ 


“Yes,” said Tess. “Mr Goodley gave 
me this ring. I accepted him last 
night.” 

“pid you,” 
giad.” 

“Are you, really? 
on you,.didn’t he?” 

“Yes, and I was beginning to fear 
I'd have to accept him.”—[Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Thought is the wind, kn.wledge the 
soil, and mankind the vessel.—[ Hare. 





replied Jess; “I'm 80 
He used to call 
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Best Christmas Gift 


For Wife, Mother, Daughter, 


Sister or Sweetheart 


By this sign Singer 
you may know Stores 
and will find everywhere 





These machines are now being sold at lower prices, 
quality considered, than any other. Whether you pro- 
pose the purchase of a machine or not there is much to inter- 
est most women at any Singer Store—all are cordially invited. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 














An Excellent Christmas Gift 


What could be more desirable to give a friend at Christmas than a year’s subscription 
tosuch a splendid publication as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ? With its arrive! fifty- 
two times during the year, the recipient of the gift would be forcibly reminded of your 
friendship and esteem. It isn’tso much the intrinsic value of Christmas gifts that makes 
the Christmas customs dear to the hearts of all, but the feeling that goes with the gift, 
ever 80 small, that someone else thinks of you. How much pleasanter the thought 
if it is called to their attention fifty-two times daring the year than only once, as is often 
the case with many Christmas gifts. 
A year’s subscription costs but $1.00, and we will include, if requested, a copy of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND FPARMER’'S ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
Containing 384 pages, and an immense amount of statistical matter and general information. 


When requested by the donor we will send a card like the following: 

































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
We beg to announce that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 


will be sent you for the coming year | 







With the compliments of 





MM. 









ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


(Facsimile, reduced in size, of the gift card.) 























See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 












A Handy Little Spool Case 


BY LILLIE MARTIN 





This little thread case is a very con- 
venient little article for use in travel- 
ing, and is also most handy to have in 
the work basket or to drop in the 
pocket or sewing apron. It is made 
of red leather bound with narrow red 
ribbon. Cut out leather with a tongue 
at each end the width and depth of 





the gk 

















DAINTY SPOOL CASE 


the proposed box. Line the leather 
with a piece of either flannel or silk 
the same shade as the leather; bind 
these together with narrow red rib- 
bon, stitching ribbon on to hold it 
firm. Now “whip” the corners to- 
gether, thus making a little box. For 
the top cut a piece of paste-board just’ 
the size of the leathtr cover, pad the 
paste-board with cotton or wool, cov- 
ering this well with either silk or 
flannel and binding the leather and 
this together with the ribbon. This 
makes a little cushion for needles and 
pins on the inside of the top. Whip 
the broad end of the cover to the 
broad end of the box and the little 
case is ready for the thread. 
Beginning at the broad end put in 
spools of thread in the following or- 
der: a spool each of 30 white cotton, 
36 black cotton, 40 white cotton, black 
silk and 60 white cotton. _Now oppo- 
site each ‘spool, with an awl, make a 
hole in the case and run ribbon back 
and forth through the case and spools 
thus holding the thread in place. 
Make little bows where you begin the 
‘ribbon and end it. Tack ribbon ties 
te the narrow ends of box and cover, 
tying cover on when not in use. 
This little case is very pretty made 
- of brown linen bound with red. ribbon, 
with the monogram or initials em- 
bordered on the cover with red silk. 
It is also pretty made with blue denim 
bound with white, with the initials 
embroidered in white cotton. 


-— 


For Father 


BY J. W. WHEELER 





OW often we hear the women 

folks exclaim, “I don’t know 

what in the world to get father 
for Christmas!” . 

Why don’t you know? For years 
father has been the careful provider; 
at considerable personal sacrifice 
sometimes has he procured the com- 
forts and advantages that made the 
lives of his family so sheltered and 
happy. Why not turn about now, and 
make it your business to discover some- 
thing that he really wants, instead of, 
as a last resort, buying him the hand- 
kerchiefs and neckties he would prob- 
ably prefer to select himse!f? 

The choicest part of gift-making is 
the spiritual side. There is no reason 









why there should~be more difficulty in 
selecting a gift for father than for 
mother. 

Has he a hobby? Is he interested in 
bee-culture, small*fruits, or some par- 
ticular branch of farming? If so, the 
gift question is quickly solved. Just 
hunt up t!.at latest book on the sub- 
ject, or the best magazine published in 
its interests and send his name to the 
publishers. 

Perhaps he has always had a desire 
to visit a certain part of the country, 
California for instance, where some 
early .asso iate settled. A few letters 
and a@small outlay of money would re- 
sult in the collection of views that 
would bring to him the deepest satis- 
faction, and possibly a welcome letter 
from the friend he has not heard from 
in many years. Possibly he is not a 
native American, and the old. home 
across the water, which he never ex- 
pects to see again, has a strong hold 
upon his affections. Souvenir cards 
are now had from the smallest places; 
5O0c will result in a set from the old 
home and its vicinity ‘that will make 
him feel almost as if he had been 
there in person. 

Is mother prejudiced against having 
her picture taken, since she began to 
age? Can you not coax }. r to sit for 
some hotographs for a Christmas sur- 
prise for father? -Would anything 
please him more? If this is not prac- 
ticable, why not get together and have 
a group picture of the younger mem- 
bers of the family as a surprise to both 
mother and father? 

Has father some favorite songs? Any 
first-c' s music dealer can get them 
for you no m- ‘ter how old. I have a 
beautiful memory of the delight of an 


invalid, whose granddaughter secretly 
procured and learned to sing, “The 
Carrier Dove,” and “Ben Bolt” of 


which he remembered only tantalizing 
snatches. This little act of thought- 
fulness helped lessen the weariness 
of that last winter of pain. He was 
never tired of hearing the old-time 
songs. 

Another, whose rheumatism made 
warmth with the least possible amount 
of weight the thing to be most desired, 
was the r ipient of an eider down 
comfortable, each member of the fam- 
ily contributing to its cost. Other gifts 
upon which several can combine their 
mites are a more comfortable easy 
chair, or a better reading lamp for 


failing eyesight. 

These are only a few suggestions, Do 
not allow father to lose interest in the 
holiday good times through any neg- 
our part, 


lect upon 








DAINTY GARTERS 
These are made of a pretty shade of 
lavender ribbon elastic with ruffle of 
lace whipped to the lower edge of the 
elastic and a ribbon bow tacked to 
one side. They would make a charm- 
ing gift for a girl. 


LOOKING 








Simpson-Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


The standard material for mourn- 
ing dresses — standard of quality 
for over 60 years. Color will not 
fade from sunlight, perspiration or 
washing. 

AS" idystone Solid Blacks,” 
"Zoo. Geae Magee ieee 
PRINTS the Eaaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Christmas Issue 


@ A beautiful little CHRISTMAS SERVICE FOR 
THE HOME, with a carol (words and music), 
arranged by Florence Morse Kingsley. @ The true 
story of “The Mistletoe Bough,” with photographs. 
@ “In the Children’s Room,” poem by Arthur Stringer, 
color drawings by Clyde O. Deland. @ The Art of the 
Silversmith, illustrated. @ Babies to Give Away, with 
photographs. @ Christmas gifts, dinners, etc. @ A 
stunning Christmas number, with exquisite color cover 
and other color features. 

@ The Contents above are only a sample of the good 
things that will appear each month. The Christmas 
issue will be included free with each subscription 
received before January 1, 1907. 





SEND US $1.75 and we will send you Good Housekeeping (regula? price $1.00) and 

this journal both one year either new or renewal. We will also send 
to all who order immediately and who request the same, a copy of the American Agricul 
turist Year Book and Almanac for 1907. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Springfield, Mass. New York, 


Stereo. 
Homestead Building. 439 Lafagette Street Marquette Building 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
























Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge 


Drives out blood impurities. 


The children’s friend— 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
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NO 6—SHIRT WAIST SET 
This dainty pattern was designedpatterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 


only. 
t 


tiandy Kitchen Tabie 


BY L. J. 





From a grocery store get two empty 
biscuit boxes, such as are shown in 
Fig 1, and set them on end against 





Figs. 
THE BOXES IN POSITION. 
the wall as indicated, back to back, 


and about 18 inches apart. Lay a very 
wide board, or two narrower ones, 
upon these boxes, allowing to project 
at least one inch beyond the boxes in 
front. 

Under this projecting edge screw to 
each box a narrow strip of wood with 
an arm hinged to it, as suggested in 
Fig II. Now hinge a “leaf” to the front 
edge of the-top as shown in Fig III, 
and the table top will be complete. 
The hinges can be attached to the 





















Fig It. 
THE FINISHED TABLE. 

under surface of the projecting edge 
of the top, and the under surface of 
the “leaf,” so they will not show at 
all. When the “leaf” is lifted to a 
horizontal position the two hinged 
arms are pulled out to support it. 

It remains now to fit a draw and a 
cupboard into each empty box, or 
three drawers,.-if preferred. Small 





; ‘ 
Fis an < 
WITH TOP AND FOLDING ARMS. 


empty grocery boxes can be used for 
these drawers, though they may need 
a little cutting down to fit nicely. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





The perforated pattern can be each. Address Pattern Department. 


Toothsome Christmas Taffies 


BY EDITH E, SHAW 





OR ease of preparation, and cer- 
EF tainty of success, nothing excels 
taffy, and the variations are so 
numerous as to be all-sufficient in 
the making up of a gift box. From a 
. PLAIN VANILLA TAFFY 
nearly all the other varieties may be 
made. If working alone it is best 
not to boil too much at once, owing 
to the difficulty of pulling it before it 
coois. Stir % teaspoon cream of tar- 
tar through 1%. Ibs coffee A sugar; 
add % pt water, and set over a brisk 
fire. Stir until dissolved, but do not 
stir after it begins to boil. When the 
bubbles rise large and thick, drop a 
little in cold-water; if it breaks with 
a crack when taken between the fin- 
gers it is done. Pour at once into 
large platters or pans that have been 
greased. Pour % teaspoon vanilla 
over the surface, and throw the edges 
of the candy toward the center as fast 
as it cools, until all is cool enough to 
handle. Grease the hands 
very litle butter, and pull until white. 
If one has a large Jook to throw ib 
over for pulling when it begins to pull 
hard it will be very much easier on 
the arms. When too hard to pull 
longer draw out to a uniform thick- 
ness and lay on slightly greased pans 
to harden, when it is easily broken 
with a sharp rap of a knife. 
LEMON ; 
Cook the same as vanilla taffy; pour 
over it while cooling % teaspoon 
lemon extract, and a like amount of 
strong saffron tea to color a light 
yellow, 
STRAWBERRY 
Flavor the plain taffy with % tea- 
spoon strawberry extract, and color 
pink with a few drops of fruit color or 
cochineal. : 
CHOCOLATE 
As soon as the plain taffy is poured 
into the pan to cool, turn over it 1% 
squares chocolate that has been melted 
over-hot water. It will be well worked 
in in the cooling. Flavor with vanilla, 


with a 


PRACTICAL WORKERS 


For the Christmas 


BY MABEL LIVINGSTON 


Who would like a change from the 
tarlatan stocking or bag for the Christ- 
mas candy? For those who would 
two pretty little boxes are here de- 
scribed. They are made of a me- 
dium weight cardboard in colors or 
plain white, as preferred. 

The first is very easily made of a 
six-inch square vf cardboard. It is 
then divided, cut on the heavy lines, 
and folded on the dotted lines, as in il- 
lustration. Through the little holes 
baby ribbon is tied in a bow at each 


, corner, and when finished you have 


the cutest little well for candy. Nile 
green cardboard with red ribbon bows 
makes a pretty box. 














PLAN OF CANDY WELL 


The other design is a little more 
difficult, but can be attempted by any- 
one, and is much prettier, for the 
three butterfly corners when tied to- 
gether with ribbon make a three-cor- 
nered candy box, which should be 
about five inches across when finished. 
Fold by dotted lines as in the first. 





¢ 


HOW TO CUT AND FOLD TRIANGULAR BOX 


When done fill with dainty confections 
or nuts, and you will find them just 
the thing for the friend who-has a 
sweet tooth, and it will be a hard task 
to find one who has not. 

These are also convenient for church 
fairs and you will always find a ready 
sale for them when filled with home- 
made candy, as we did at our not long 
ago. 





When Three’s Company 


The wind howls ’round the house; 
We hear it swell and die. 

We three, shut in together, 

Fearing nor wind nor weather, 
Just you and Love and I. 





Life’s bitter storms assail, 
The winds of Fate blow free, 
We closer draw together 
And there’s nor wind nor weather 
For you and Love and me, 





If a fresh cocoanut can be had use 
the milk in boiling the taffy, other- 
wise make as for plain taffy. As soon 
as poured out to cool sprinkle over 
it % a freshly grated cdcoanut or \% 
Ib of the prepared cocoanut, putting 
on a little at a time, and working it in 
asit cools. Pull until white, as befure. 
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Economy is practiced, com- 
fort is increased, and work is 
lessened by Macsein lamp- 
chimneys. 
| They cost less if you figure 
by the year instead of by the 
chimney. Macseta lamp- 
chimneys add to the brilliancy 
of the lamp, and it is taken 
care of with half the bother 
when fitted with a Macsetu 
chimney. 
| There are other reasons. The Index ex- 


| plains them and also tells all about lamps, 
their proper chimneys and care. It’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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“Worth All the Gas Lights'Ever Made” 


‘It is difficult to find words toex our 
and satisfaction with The Aagie Lemp,” —— 


P. B. Leava Grand Rapids, “It is cer- 


| § tainly the i mater ever made. Our 
| Sateen ose 


we mast have u gas plant but we 
er our as weeds os Oe 90 or pattinn tas 
ever made. a clear, Y. brilliant and beauti- 
ful light and so easy to care for!"’ 

The Angle Lamp is the new method of burning 
common Kerosene oll, and is as different from the 
ordinary lamps in results as it isin appearance, It 
| § makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest and 
} most satisfactory of all lighting methods, Safer 
| and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene, yet as 
convenient to operate as gas or electricity, 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned h 
or low without odor. No smoke, no danger, Filled 
lighted and without moving. Requires filling but once or 
twice « week. It doods a room with its beautiful, soft, me!- 
low light that has noequal. WRITE FOR OUR OAT. 
ALOG “28§" and our proposition for a 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Write for our yo listing 82 varieties of The 

Ao a from #1. Lom, Bea you turn this 
it gives you the benefit of our ten years’ experi- 

eace with ali lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 70-80 Murray St., N. ¥. 


‘Home Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 


Curing Pork on the Farm. 
A complete guide for ithe farmer, the country 














butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—from scalding vat to kitchen 
table and dining room. 

« By A. W, FULTON, commercial editor of Amer- 
ican Agricultarist and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted 
A a specialists in the United States and Eng- 
lan There are chapters on pork making on the 
farm, finishing off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, 
scalding and scraping, dressing and cutting, what to 
do with the offal, the fine points in making lard, 


pickling and barreling, care of hams and shoulders, 
dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
houses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making, packing house cuts of pork, magni- 
tude of the swine industry, discovering the merits 
of roast pig. The many recipes for cooking and 
serving pork are the favorite dishes of the best 
cooks. Fully illustrated and substentially and 
bandsomely bound. Price, postpaid, 530 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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The most valuable gift Santa Claus COULD bring HER 
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Stomach Sufferers 
Squander Millions 
In Search of Relief. 


The world is full of disordered stom- 
achs and per cent of the money 
spent upon physicians and drugs goes 
in an attempt to cure the stomach. 

People are made to believe that in 
order to gain health they must doctor 
their stomachs and use cathartics. So 
the doctor gets his fee for the stom- 
ach treatment and the druggist for 
the physic, until the savings of a life 
time are exhausted and yet no cure. 

Let’s be reasonable. 

The sick stomach fs in every case 
the result of over-eating, hurried mas- 
tication and improper choice of foods. 
The mucous lining all the way down 
the food tract loses its sensitiveness, 
and when the food is forced down the 
muscles fail to respond. They do not 
churn the food as they should. The 
glands no longer give out gastric juice 
to dissolve the food and render it ca- 
pable of assimilation. The man has 
become a dyspeptic. 

There is one sure way and only one 
to bring positive relief. Put into that 
stomach of yours the very elements 
that it lacks to get that food into liq- 
uid form. It takes pepsin, diastase, 
golden seal and cther ferments to ac- 
complish this. The healthy stomach 
contains these elements. The dyspep- 
tic stomach lacks part or all of them. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet is made up 
of just what the dyspeptic stomach 
lacks—nature’s digestives. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
medicine, not a drug, not a cathartic. 
They do not cure anybody of anything 
but Dyspepsia and Indigestion and 
such ailments as arise from poorly di- 
gested food. 

While they digest the food the 
stomach recuperates. The mucous 
mei..vrane is coming out of its stupor, 
the gastric juice is coming to the sur- 
face, the muscles are regaining their 
power. Every organ of the body takes 
on ner’ life, the skin gains color, and 

the eyes are no longer tinged with yel- 
low. You live. 

Why doctor and why drug yourself? 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will take 
care of your food while Nature cures 
you. 

Try a box at your druggists, 50 cents. 
Or, if you prefer a free trial package 
before buying, send your name and ad- 
dress to-day. F. A. Stuart Co., 68 Stu- 
art Bldg., Marshall, Mich, 


Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe 
* 2G | risers tener ae cas 
py eee 
ABs of Finest Cards and Bigrest Premium List, 
‘Scent stamp. ono CARD COMPANY, Cabra. omic 














Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Wash 
fluid. Send 6c. stamp. A.W.SCOTT, Cohoea N.Y. 





$8 Pai 
48-page book Free. 


po AT E N TS Highest references. 


W.T.FITZGERALD & OO, ,Dept. Z,Washington,D.C 


TERRIBLE SCALY ECZEMA 


Eruption Appeared on Chest, and Face 
and Neck Were All Broken Out— 
Cured by Cuticura. 


“I had an eruption appear on my 
chest and body and extend upwards 
and downwards, so that my neck and 
face were all broken out; also my arms 
and the lower limbs as far as the 
knees. I at first thought it was 
prickly heat. But soon scales or crusts 
formed where the breaking out was. 
Instead of going to a physician I pur- 
chased a complete treatment of the 
Cuticura Remedies, in which I had 
great faith, and all was satisfactory. 
A year or two later the eruption ap- 
peared again, only a little lower, but 
before it had time to spread I procured 
another supply of the Cuticura Rem- 
edies, and continued their use until 
the cure was complete. It is now five 
years since the last attack, and have 
not seen any signs of a return. I have 
more faith in Cuticura Remedies for 
skin diseases than anything I know of. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Lesson in Honesty 





HIS is a true story, for I know the 
T dog. He was a large Irish setter 
named Jack, and he belonged to 
@ minister’s family. The minister also 
kept a flock of hens in a barnyard 
back of the house, and every morning 
each of the minister’s children had a 
fresh egg for breakfast. 

All at once the supply of eggs de- 
creased. There were no longer enough 
to go around and sometimes there 
were none at all. The children were 
greatly disturbed by this invasion of 
their rights and vowed all. kinds of 
vengeance on the thief when they 
should catch him. 

Oné morning the largest boy hid in 
the hay near the place where the hens 
made, their nests. He had not waited 
long when to his great surprise, Jack 








CHRIS STARTING TO OPEN DOOR 
came sneaking cautiously in, and went 
nosing about in the hay. In a minute 
he found a nest with a nice large, 
fresh egg in it. Jack took the egg in 
his teeth and, biting a hole in the 
shell at one end, proceeded to suck 
out the contents, just as I have seen 
people do. As soon as he had finished 
that one he hunted until he found an- 
other. 

But the boy hiding in the hay saved 
that and gave Jack the surprise of 
his life. He had seldom been whipped, 
even in his puppyhood, and never 
since he had grown up, for he was an 
unusually good dog. But that morn- 
ing he had a thrashing which he was 
a long time forgetting. 

For several days he avoided his 
master and acted as heartily ashamed 
of himself as a dog could. Then, one 
morning, he came rushing into the 
study, his tail and in fact, his whole 





body wagging with excitement, while 
he held a large round object in his 
mouth. Straight up to the minister’s 
chair he went and deposited very care- 
fully, a fresheegg, whole and sound. 
Then he looked up into his master’s 
face for approval. That was to show 
that now he could be trusted, and 
indeed he never again molested the 
hens nor took anything not meant for 
oe. Wasn't Jack a dog worth hav- 
ng? 


A Clever Cat Which Opens a Door 


MRS ARCHIE STETSON 





This is our pet cat and his name is 
Christopher. His home is in the old 
Bay state and he is allowed every 
privilege in the house except to eat 
at the table. But he comes around 
and looks on in such a cute, beggarly 
fashion that he is given a piece of food 
now and then during the meal. 

Christopher is an cxpert at opening 
doors. With one paw on the door han- 
dle and a touch on the latch with his 
other paw, he swings in, but he has 
not yet learned to shut the door after 
him, and so in the winter time proves 
to be quite a nuisance; the door has 
to be kept locked to keep him out. 

He has one other trick and that is 
to shake hands, nearly always giving 
the right paw. He learned this quite 
readily, for he always received a bit 
of meat or food for pay. Our pet is 
greatly admired and has had his pic- 
ture taken many times. 


Chat with Amateur Photographers 


A, T. PAGE 


Women will find a light, full gath- 
ered cap to draw entirely over the 
hair will prevent its disarrangement 
in using the focusing cloth. 

Do not be satisfied with a short 
term of instruction, but procure 
books on the line of work you pur- 
pose following, and subscribe for a 
good photographic magazine; improve 
your time and work. 

More than one printing process may 
be profitably used. While the print- 
ing out papers may be better suited 
to the mechanical work of beginners, 
their drawbacks of printing and fin- 
ishing bar their use to ‘many who 
would find pleasure and profit in the 
possession of a portfolio of treasured 
scenes. _The various developing pa- 
pers are entirely finished in an éven- 
ing’s work by lamp light. 

It must be remembered that in these 
Short days the photographic light 
value is greatly diminished from that 
of the bright summer days, and al- 
low a corresponding length of ex- 
posure, 

This is the best time of year for 
snapshots of fine, fat farm animals. 
If possible, never make_a “head on” 
exposure, which shows the head ab- 

















Emma E. Wilson, Liscomb, Iowa, Oct 
1, 1905.” | 


WHEN YOU WRITE T° 
AN ADVERTISER 


. your letter with the words: “I saw 

i eR Feliable A. A.” You 
w rr 

courteous treatiuen t " reply and very 








4 MR SNAPPING TURTLE PLAYS HORSE 

















HIS WEIGHT SPRINGS THE LATCH 








normally large, or distorted, as com- 
pared with the body. Secure a side 


view, in morning sunlight. A posi- 
tion on a hilltop or knoll with sky 
background, is very effective. White 
animals, sheep, goats, etc, are most 


artistically environed by natural sc 
ery of light and shade. 





The True Children of the Land 


LALIA MITCHELL 





We are children of the prairies 
And our sires were sturdy braves, 
Though we know no tepee comfort 
And o’er us the banner waves 
Of a race who came as strangers— 
Of a race whom we must prize; 
Though behind their May-flower honors, 
Lie our father’s father’s graves. 














LITTLE KIOWAS 


We are governed by their wishes, 
Since they came across the plains, 
And above our rivers’ music 
Rolls the rumble of their trains. 
But ere there was dream of conquest, 
Ere that golden gift of Spain's, 
Freedom flowed, a crimson current, 
Through our father’s father's veins. 


We are children of the red men, 
“Kiowas”’ you understand, 

And we look with jealous glances, 
At the coming of your band. 

Take your gifts; we have not called you, 
And we spurn your proffered hand! 

Back of all your claims and titles, 
’Twas our father’s father’s land. 


= 





How to Make a Revolving Book-Case 


‘The flat strips of wood that are 
screwed (with round-headed screws) 
to the corners, should be stout enough 
to hold the weight that will be upon 
the shelves. A good size for the case 
is 18 or 20 inches square. It can bee 
made of pine or -whitewood, then 
stained, if desired. The top is not 
of double thickness, but has an inch- 
square strip screwed beneath it, a lit- 
tle back from the edge, to which the 
upper ends of the corner strips are 
screwed. The. top should be a little 
larger than the shelving, to afford the 
required projection. 





Men are living conundrums that 
keep their wives constantly guessing. 





Every time a man borrows trouble 
he gets the worst of the transartinn. 
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KNOWLEDGE BRINGS $UCCES$ 


Send in your subscriplion Now and Secure a copy of the American Agriculturist Ycar BooK and Farmer’s Almanac for [907 


Weather Guide for 1907 


This feature has been given more attention 
this year than in any previous issue, and has 
been worked out on scientific principles show- 
ing the general trend of what weather condition 
may be reasonably anticipated each month dur- 
ing the year. This is done by the application of 
known climatic conditions and a comparative 
analysis of the weather, covering each month 
for a long period of years. 


Commercial Agriculture 


This great feature is considered by the pro- 
gressive farmer the most valuable in the book. 
The crop and the live stock reports are only to 
be had in this book, being exclusively compiled 
and arranged for it; they cover the crop area, 
crop and live stock prices, movement, imports 
and exports. It will include more than one 
hundred pages, and the tables and statistics will 
be found of the utmost value, and an absolutely 
reliable basis and aid in determining when to 
buy and when to sell. 


Great National Laws 


The new important federal laws, such as the 
Railroad Rate, Pure Food, Meat Inspection, De- 
natured Alcohol and Naturalization, as well as 
New York Insurance Reform Laws and Pennsyl- 
yania Reform Laws, are fully explained and the 
workings given in detail. This will be of inter- 
est to everyone, as the newspaper accounts have 
had a tendency to confuse these laws in the 
minds of many. 


Our Own Country 


There are statistics relating to the different 
official departments of the government, post- 
office, with chapters devoted to the Rural Free 
Delivery and the much needed Parcels Postand 
Savings Banks, Army, Navy, Commerce and 
Labor Irrigation, Forestry, Banking and Cur- 
rency and many other subjects coming under 
this head. 


, 


OU cannot afford to be without it—it is unique. The privilege of securing 
it is offered only te our subscribers as is not for sale. 
It is up to date, official, comprehensive, and covers every detail of farm- 
ing. All facts, statistics and special articles are secured first hand. 
owhere élse can the same information be secured in such-concrete form. 

As a business farmer you should know the condition and trend of the markets 
both past and present. The current press gives current prices, but rarely if ¢ver 
gives comparisons for more than one year back, and the data are seldom satis- 
factory. This book is not only invaluable to yourself, but each member of your 
family will find it of unusual value and worth as an encyclopedia, covering a 
great variety of subjects. Read the detailed description of its contents as given 
herewith. This outlines to better advantage the many good things that wil! be 
found in this book. 


iT 


— 


We will send on re. 
quest this valuable 
book, free and post. 
paid, to ooery sub. 
scriber to this Journal 
who immediately send 
$1.00 in payment for 
his subscription for 
the coming year. New 
subscribers will re- 
cejve the book on the 
same terms. The book 
is not sold alone, and 


draft or registered 
letter. The money 
order costs but a trifle 
and may be sent at 
our risk. Address or- 
ders to any of the of- 
fices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to 
the one nearest you. 


The Year Book will 


can only be had in con. not be ready for de- 
nection with a subs- eee" ti] Janu: 

cription as stated. The tage Avene malin: 5: peed 
boek and paper may 1. All orders will be 


be sent to different 
addresses if desired. 
Remit by express 
money order, cheek, 














384 pages—4} x 6} inches. 


THIS BOOK IS TO BE GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


filled as received, and 
those sent now will 
have the first copies. 


Directories 


Names and addresses of the national and state 
officers of all the prominent Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, Agricultural Colleges and Officers, Pure 
Food officials. Experiment Stations and Federal 
and State Government officials are of value to 
every farmef, as there are many times when he 
desires this information and does not know 
where it can be obtained. 


Weorld’s Happenings 

This department is bound to be of interest to 
all, as it fully covers the great disasters of 1906. 
The Eruption of Vesuvius, The great Earth- 
quake in California and Chile, including the 
destruction of San Francisco. Another most 
iuteresting feature is the progress of digging 
the Panama Cana). Then the story of the Cape 
of Cafro Railroad in Africa is almost a romance. 
The achievements in science have been of un- 
usual interest, especially Commodore Peary's 
dash for the North Pole, and the great advance 
in Aerial Navigation. 


Our Foreign Neighbors 

Everyone is interested to know what is 
going on in the world at large. Cubais always 
interesting, and especially so as the United 
States has again assumed protectorship over 
it. The past year in the Orient has been one 
of unusual interest. Canada and Mexico are 
also covered, showing their growth and prog- 
ress during the year just past. Also Russia, 
Turkey and other countries where there has 
been unusual activity 


The Family in General 

Besides the features in this book which are 
exclusively for the men folks, there will be 
much of interest for the housewife and the 
children. Religion, Education and kindred 
subjects with information regarding dresa, 
entertaining and other matters appealing to 
the feminine mind. 














ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers new vorx, 4 tatayette st. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGY, Marquette Bldg. 

















appearance as a serial novel has enjoyed an un- 

diminished popularity. 

To its author can justly be given the credit of 
being the leader in the most significant movement in 
American literature in our generation. Before The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster appeared the New England 
dialect had kept the field. Since its publication the 
Creole, the Cracker, the Pennsylvania Gérman and the 
Negro have all found their way into our literature. 


The scene of the story is laid ina backwoods 
Indiana settlement at the time when it required brawn 
rather than brains to teach a country school. Perhaps 
many of the readers can remember when such a time 
existed in their own locality, and to those, this story 
will be of greater interest, bringing to mind incidents 
and other happenings in their youth 


o 








stated. 


New York, 439 Lafayette Street 


"F's HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER from its first - 





ee Mle oe 





Springfield, Mass. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
America’s Greatest Dialect Story 


By 








3 How to Get. It 


Readers of this journal are here offered an opportunity to secure this remarkable book on the most unusual terms. Send us 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription to the journal, add 10 cents for postage and packing, $1.10 in all. No other book can be had w ith one year’s 
subscription when this offer is accepted. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as 
Remit by express or postoffice money order, check, draft or registered letter. — 
be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay send it to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


HE state of society as described in this book can 
hardly be found elsewhere than in this swift mov- 
ing story of a life that was full of fire and action, 


a“ 


It will not only interest the older reader, but being 
a healthy, clean romance it will be read with keen interest 
by any member of the household whether young or old. 


a 


It is attractively illustrated, nicely bound in strong 
paper covers, has 222 pages, 5x7 inches. In cloth it 
sells for $1 25. 








A money order costs but a trifle and may 


Chicago, Marquette Building 
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A CLEAN TALK 


Did you ever think how much we are affected by 
our surroundings? Clean milk and. kitchen utensils, 
dishes, etc., in fact, cleanliness everywhere about the 
home and dairy house act on us like mental tonics and f, 





change our whole outlook of life. 
By using 





Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


it is just as easy and just as inexpensive to keep every- 
thing positively clean, sweet and pure as it is to cause 
things to appear clean when washed with ordinary soapy 
or lye compounds. 

With all sincerity we can say to you that the success 
of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is due 
to the simple fact that it enables the housewife to clean 
things clean, that it leaves no soapy feel or smell, nor 
caustic lye with their harmful after effects. Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser produces no injurious 
effects but works in perfect. unison with all milk and 

‘food products. ‘It pleases because it satisfies. Ask 
your dealer or factoryman for a -5-lb. sack of this cleaner, 








of write 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 











This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. d 
New Wheat Lands 
pie Canadian West 


5,000 rettrar tle pear 
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For Mend-a-Rip 


Greatly improved 
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4 @] “Best Rubber Footwear on Earth” 
| nots pair of.genuine Lambertville. “ Snag- 
ubber Boots contains from Fifty Cents 
to a Dollar and Fifty Cents worth more pure 
| rubber than any other rubber boots made. Con- 
Ny Mee 4] tains absolutely no shoddy. They cost more to 
make, and give manufacturer and dealer less tad agi. price. 
profit, but are made on honor. ( 
Ordinary rubber boots cheapened and 
weakened by mixing chéap material with the 
rubber are made to resemble genuine “Lambert- Buy | Land Now Fonngasee 

ville Snag-Proof” so closely in appearance as to sell you farms and today im deep, rich 
If] deceive anyone but an expert. To protect you poy Bu Tennessee st. §5 40 $20 ame for cach, 


to $iba agent $20 Greet 
wan A mach. an him. Write forspee 
of the Dominion continues to 
iad = hundred and sixty 





free to every settler. 


ae The ( Country Has 
Cs — No Superior 





terms. You can raise aA ahauk: toes, 
egetables or fine stock fast enough in t fine, 














against cheap imitations, on which dealers ma fot 
| f aie larger Erofit, every pair of genuine “Saag. heaitnfeh climate to quickly pay for 9 your SUG, — - > aap by pe aeeere: 
od Itt Proof” Rubber Boots has the “Brownie” trade featic Mee #0. «facts toa troabcoklcte MF, SMITH, ‘Rain _— Ka L es gow 
mark pasted on it, the trade mark name “Snag” $5t $20 A & 4 ingu | oe rate zone, SF 4 
stamped in the rubber at the top, and “Lam- o an Acre ° Pi r ving great 
| bertville Rubber Co.” on the heel. literature and information address the 
t of Immigration, 
LAMBERTVILLE __w Monarch Hydraulic or eae SRRRI 
/ - Canadian Government Agent, 













os | Aw Sen 
Cider Press | fateh sce Mes ye. 


mm, Great strength and ca 
abo A pacity; all sizes; alsc 
3) 


Li engi ; 
cma | UNIMPROVED 


rs. Cai @ free 


"GNAG-PROO 


are the cheapest rubber boots in Rubber Boots 
the world, because they give you . 
more good hard wear for your money. 


Made of five thicknesses of pure rubber, vulcanized on heavy duck—the rubber 
forced through it from both sides. Thickness of foot and leg exactly alike—no Menereh Machinery Ge.. Rese 188, 39 Cortiand teu Yt 
thin spots to save a few cents. No thin muslin used. 

“Lambertville Snag-Proof” goods are sold by most first-class dealers. If you DRAG SAWS ead ot oe ee © 





are not the lowest priced, but they 








cannot find them in your town, write us and we will help you get the genuine goods. tread or sweep power. Capacity 


HARDER MFG CO., | 2 f0icr, one © Gay sd IN OSCEOLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


Remember, there are lower priced goods, that have been cheapened at the expense pS MFG CO, 
of wear. Insist on the genuine “Snag-Proof,” and write us if you can’t get ’em. = 18, Cobleskill, Thin groenat lands were covered atone tmew!® 
hardwood timber, some hemlock, but no pine. 


WE ALSO MAKE A FULL LINE OF “OVERS.” “Il Saw Your Adv. in SOIL is heavy and rich, clay or gravely, loam, ve 


watered. CROPS—good hay an 


LAMBERTVILLE RUBBER CO., Lambertville, N. J. che Old, Reliable A; A." | eee teh ar pete ts ws tesco ny 


the state lhnt are still wild and covered with some 




















; ; timber and must be cleared. 
If you begin every letter you write to ree MARKETS are plentiful and close and on good 
advertiser with the words above, you will | railroads. Good schools, churches, roads and 
en STRRMS lines already built. 
paceman a es be sure to get a prompt answer and Lands sold for cash or one-quarter dow® 


. dalance in five annual payments, interest 6%—Price 
exceptionally good treatment from our | giz‘to gi5 per acre. Write for booklet.” 


See OUR GUARANTEL of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | advertisers. H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Michigan. 











